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I told my secret to the sweet wild roses, 
Heavy with dew, new waking in the morn, 
And they had breathed it to a thousand others 
Before another day was siowly born. 
‘Oh, fickle roses !*’ said I, ‘tyou shall perish !*' 
Bo plucked them for my lady sweet to wear 
In the pure silence of her maiden bosom, 
The curled luxuriance of her chestnut hair. 


I told the secret toa bird new building 
Her nest at peace within the spreading tree, 
And ere her children had begun to chatter 
She told it o’er and o'er right joyously. 
‘Oh, traitor bird !°’ I whispered ; *‘stay thy singing; 
Thou dost not know, there in thy nest above, 
That secrets are not made to tell to others ; 
That silence is the birthright of true love !'’ 


I told the secret to my love, my lady ; 
Bhe held it closely to ber darling breast ! 
Then as I clasped her came a tiny whisper : 
*The birdsand flowers told me all the rest. 
Nor should’st thou chide them that they spake the 
secret— 
The whole world is a chord of love divine, 
And birds and flowers but fulfil their mission 
In telling secrets sweet as nine and thine {"* 


_- nm ee - 
LADY LINTON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE NEMESIS ‘OF 


LOVE,”’ “BARBARA GRAHAM,”’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER IX.—[CONTINUED. ] 


KEPT my eyes fixed on that side, won- 
dering what view would be revealed at 
the termination of the walls. 

Tbe wall abutted upon a by-road, which 
ran at such an acnte angle with that we 
were traversing that by bending my head 
to one side I could see along it for several 
seconds. 

Tbat which made me bend my head so 
was the sight ofaman’s figure, a man 
with his back to me walking up that 
road. 

It was John Brown. 

I knew the figure in the very first 
glanoe, but for an instant I doubted my 
senses. 

Then I strained my eyes, while ny heart 
beat wildly and iny brain seemed to spin 
in my head, 

1 leaned out of the window as the vista 
narrowed with the movement of the car- 
riage. 

At the last instant he turned, as if the 
sound of the wheels had reached his ears 
and, though it was but for an instant that I 
saw his face, it was long enough to chase all 
doubt from my mind. 

“Biop!’’ I cried to the driver, iu wild ex- 
citement. 

“Miss Grabam! What isthe matter? Is 
there a wheel off? Speak!’’ cried Mrs, 
Gower in alarin, as she wasroused froin her 
doze. 

“Stop, stop, stop!’’ was all I eould cry; 








“You are my servant, and, if you get out 
of this vehicle contrary to my orders, you 
shall not——” 

I know not what else she said, nor how 
she finished that sentence. 

I had shaken off her hand and forced 
open the door, and sprang into the road be- 
fore she bad ceased to speak: and then as I 
could go, I sped back along the road and 
up the path wherelI had seen John 
Brown. 

He was no longer there; but I_ran on and 
on, hoping that, when 1 gained the brow of 


the hill that rose before ne, I should catoh | 


sight of his figure again. 

My heart sank like lead and seemed to 
weigh down my trembling liinbs as I 
caught sight of the empty road on reaching 
the hill-top. 

But still I ran on, with a desperate hope 
of taking bim. 

Not far down the road there was a clear- 
ing in the wood that bordered its side, and 
there quite suddenly I caught sight of him 
seated upon a fallen tree, lighting his pipe; 
the click of the fusee he used drew iny eyes 
in that direction. 

I turned towards him with acry and iny 
aris spread out. 

“Great Heaven !” he exclaimed, dropping 
his pipe from his hand. 

And then he sirode towards me and 
caught me in his aris, just in time to 
prevent tne from falling to the ground, 

* . * * * 

Oh, ifthe joy of those first moments, 
when John Brown caught me in bis arms, 
had been spread over ny whole life, I think 
I could never have been unhappy ! 

There was mure than I could bear then— 
it seemed to intoxicate ne and take away 
iny senses like a too-powerful sceut. 

I must have lost consciousness iur a few 
moments, for I remember nothing that 
happened after he took mein his arins un- 
til I found myself seated beside him on the 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 








felled tree,my head upon bis breast and his | 
| no more to help me, you went away quite 


arins around ine. 

Il had to think a while 
where I was. 

Then, with happiness at finding myself 
there,and perhaps partly through exbaustion 
I burst into tears. 

“My dear child—Gertie!"’ he said = sooth- 
ingly. “It’s all right, you know! 


before I knew 


| nothing to cry about.”’ 


and then I put my arin to get at the han- | 


dle. 

‘‘What are you about, Miss Graham? Do 
you wish to kill yourself? Sit down this 
moment!’ 

Saying this, she caught hold of my arin 
and, being astrong muscular wotnan, easily 
pushed ime down into uy seat. 

“I must get out; I must go at unce!”’ I 
cried. ‘Please let ine go!’’ 

‘‘What isthe matter? Are you mad?” 

“It's John Brown. It is my friend. I 
inust go at once! Please let me go!” 

**T will hear of no such thing. Upon my 
word, Miss Grahain, this is pretty behavior 


for a governess! Goon at once!" she cried 


to the driver, who bad pulled up his horse 
at my cry 

“No, stop,’’I cried—‘‘st r A * 
nyself out of the window et ex 
exclaimed, turning upon Mra. Gowe a 
passion. “I will go! 1 aw not you 


slave!’’ 


I shook my head and laughed as I wiped 
way my tears, feeling how stupid my tears 
were, 

All the same, I could 
ing until iny beart grew caltner. 
tell me alt about it,’’ said he. 
‘“There—you're strong again now !”’ 

He took lis arm from my waist, and, sit- 
ting up, net daring to look at him, IT sat 
grinding one band within the otber upon 
ny lap, wondering what I should say. 

*T saw you from the carriage,as we passed 
the end of the road,”’ I began—"*Mrs.Gower 
andI; andI knew you directly; and I 
would get out; and—and I ran after you 
with all mny might,” 

“You didn’t wait for Mrs. 
with you, I suppose?” 


“Come 


Gower to run 


I shook my head, and laughed till I felt 
as if I should ery ayain. 

“No; she forbade ine to come; she'll be 
very angry, 1 dare say.” 

“And why did you come, Gertie? Does 
the old woman make you miserable? Are 


vou onhappy in the fainily ?” 

” «No: Mrs. Gower is as kind to me as she 
is to her daughters; they 
atniable girls. I couldn't be bappierin any 


and are sweet 


family—perhaps no one would treat ine 
better than Mra. Gower. I don’t deservet 
be treat« i better because I all ’ t , 
ss 

x 4 

W Ss 5 | ? 

Vl i many ways I'he y a 
things secretiy that I ougbt to correct 


ter, bus I don’tjand they say spiteful things 


There’s | 


not help sobb- | 
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about Mrs, Gower and her triends that I 
rather enjoy hearing. Mr. Gowers just as 
deceitful as the girls; and I suppose a really | 
good governess would tell all she knew 
about him, or else give up ber situation. 
That's what I ought to have done atthe very | 
beginning, and what I ought to do now be- | 
fore I lose what little coupunction I have as | 
to doing wrong.” 

“Aad why have you not done 80 already, 
you sinner?” 

“T hada’t the courage. 

“That telegrain you sent ine made 
believe your courage was idomitable.’’ 

“So it seemed to but it somehow 


ne 


ine; 


| grew feeble and more feeble, until at last I 


could not bear to think of parting with the | 
girls and beginning all over again with not 
one friend.”’ 

“Not one? Had I quite slipped out of 
your memory until you caught sight of ime 
to-day ?”’ 


“Ob, no, no, no! Not foraday, not for 
aminute, I do think, in all these long, 


long weeks!” 

As I spoke I looked up into his face, and 
laid my hand upon his ari. 

He took tiny hand in his, and, regarding 
Ine with an expresssion of the sweetest ten- 
derness, asked how, in that case, I could 
think I had no friend in the world but the 
girls, 

It was embarrassing to reply to that ques- 
tion, especially with his eyes looking | 
into inine bewildering ure with soft 
tion; but he would have give him 
answer. 

“Come,” he said, siniling, when we had 
been silent for tome tmoments—*tyou shall 
account to me for your injustice,” 

“What right have I to appeal to you, to 
think of you in that way ?"’ I asked, ‘You 
were kind to ine because you saw how help- 
less I was, and how likely to get into trou- 
ble without your help. You would have 
done as inuch for any one else whose wel- 
fare was at stake ; and, when you could do 


emo. | 


ine an 


You did 
not write to 
What right bad I to think you still 
thought of me?) What right had Ito hope 
for anything or seek to open again a com- 
munication you had closed? What) rignt 
have I. t» be here 7” I asked, 
frightened by the result of iny own itmpul- 
sive action, Which now for the first tine 
appeared to tne, 

“T hold you blameless, Gertie,’ 


deterinined not to see ine again. 
not come to see ine, you did 
mie. 


now 


’ 


“But you did resolve to see 16 no more?” 


I said eagerly, and waited for hius to con 
firma my belief. 
Hie had stripped the silk glove froin) my 


hand, and, laying my palin upon the back 
of bis preat brown hand, he looked at 
in silence, as though had not noticed 
what I said. I repeated iny words, 

He lifted iny band to his lips, kissed it, 
and said— 

‘Yes dear.” 

Hiis kiss, or that word of endearment, 
addy with reckless emotion, 1 


ne 


he 


Inade me 


know not what hopes swelled in my 
heart. 
I was reckless. I said 


“And you deterinined to see Ine no nore 
because you saw—saw that I could yo 
no further. 

“Saw what?” he asked. 

“That I love you,” J 
then, sratehing my bane 





murunured ; and 
from lis, I] covered 
inv burning face. 


“T saw wore than that, Gertie—I saw that 
I was beginning to love you. 

“And did it end when you leftme? Db 

uu love ne now? | cried. star ng t j 
feet involuutarily a 

ow re ay 4 kK & 
16 10 Lis great aruis UGSer Lis 11 pe. 
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Suddenly he set ne aside, and, rising te 
his great height, stretehbed out bis arms, as 
if to gather strength, and cried— 

‘(iood Heaven, what aw Idoing? Am I 
a beast ?"’ 

And then, without turning his face to 
me, he said quite harshly— 

‘(det up, Gertie! I must get you over to 





| Marlow somehow,” 


Hie was walking slowly towards the road, 
with his head bent. I followed, and, over- 
taking hiin, I took bis hand in mine and 
said— 

“If you love ine, you will not take me to 
Marlow; you will never let me leave you 
again ’’ 

His face softened at 
down upon me with 
said — 

“You don't know what you are doing, 
(iertie.”’ 

“Yes, Ido," said I. “And I know why 
you think it is better that we should part; 
but you are quite wrong—quite!”’ 


once, 
pity in 


and, looking 
hia eyes, he 


He stopped short, and, looking at me 
with tmingled surprise and = curiosity, 
said — 


“What do you know, Gertie?” 

“I know that you think [am very child- 
ish in certain respects, that my opinions 
aud feelings are unformed, aud liable to 
change greatly.” 

“Is that all you know?” he asked, with a 
little laugh. 

“No. You believe that I have a great re- 
spect for society and its conventional cus 
tos, and that ] could) never be content to 
live away froin the old world you dislike, 
and inthe way you prefer; and for that rea- 
son you think it better our love should be 
extinguished and swe should each go sepa- 
rate ways. Itis just like my good and 
brave dear to think that.’’ 

“Tam not good, Gertie; and I am weaker 
than you.” 

[ took no heed 
seemed to ine 
tinued — 

“Ob, you are wrong to think that of me! 
I hate London—when you are not with me; 
and all the people in it seem deceitful and 
narrow and stupid and unlovable—all ex- 
cept the girls; and their custouis and preju 
dices are wholly to me I 
would rather go back to livein Neufbourg,if 
you liked it, you in 
your ship, or live in such a wood as this, 


of that 
ridiculous 


protest, which 
indeed, but con- 


disagreeable 
or sail for ever with 


where we should be quite alone,” 

“Or the iniddle of Sahara ’’’ he suggested 
80 yravely that, not thinking he was in jest, 
read that the 
sunsets were very glorious in the desert, I 
replied quite serious] y— 

“Yes, Ifyou don’t think 
dusty for you, dear.’’ 


but only recollecting to have 


it will be too 


He burst out laughing; then, suddenly 
checking biinsell, he said gentiy— 

“There is nore of pathos than of buimor 
in such love as yours, Not many women 
now would follow a man to the world'send 
blindly. You wight marry whosoever 
you chose lo smile at with those lovely eyes 
of yours, Gertie, and make any stipulations 
you pleased.” 


“T don’t want to inarry any one but you; 


and I don't see how any one who loves 
could inake inake stipulations,” 

“Don't you?” 

He stopped again, and, taking my two 


hands, held me before bitin, looking into 


uv lace earnestly. 
f 1 said 


“And, to you, ‘Come with me 
this tnoment, away and away, beyond the 
ers Khalil ieet no one who has 
é ms us Lere y iw iid i 

ple 
eups “ s were 
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Opposed to going through a religious cere | Hkeness to the man T loved in the portrait 


mony which seeins inadequate to binding 
all men and women truthfully to each 
other. 

AR these conditions passed through my 
mind, I looked int) his eyes; and tor the 
first time they fell before mine. 

“I will be your wife,” maid I, “by any 
forin that is pure and good in your sight.” 

“Oh, Gertie,” be cried, dropping my 
hands and moving onoe more, “you unde 
me by your goodness! T should be a vil- 
lain otherwise !"’ 

There was asound of wheels, and over 
the ereat of the bill came a light varnished 
cart drawn by a fine borse and driven by a 
servant in livery. 

John Brown drew wy hand under his arin 
and then beld up bis right hand 


The ser- | 


vant at once reined in the horses, aud touch. | 


ing bis bat, bent forward, 

“LT want the cart. (ret down.’ 

The servant obeved with alacrity, and 
vent to the horse's head. 

“Get up, Gertie.” 

I stepped up into the cart with his assist 
ance, wondering what was te bappen. Jobn 
Brown got up and took the reins; then he 
called — 

‘Matthews!’ 

“You, sir.’’ 

The wan came to the side of the cart. 

“Where were you going?" 

“To Taplow, sir.” 

‘Te fetch something for Lady Linton?” 

“Yeu, sir, l'vethe list in ty pocket.” 

‘ive ittome. ITPfiy wife asks, say that 
IT have it, and will see that she yets what 
whe needs.’ 

“Yes, Sir Gilbert.”’ 


CHAPTER X 


LADY LINTON’S DIAKY CONTINUED. 
f Vik blow was #0 Unexpected that it 
took me some titne to realize its 


moverity. 

had to say tomyself again and again, 
“This man by inv side is not John Brown 
not the man | have worshipped in miy heart 
as the bravest and strongest and best tan 
in the world! 

He is Gilbert Linton. 

He has a wife living: and he has concealed 
the fact from me, and he bas suflered te in 
my wnorance to embrace hin and receive 
his caress!" 

And even then Teould not feel that) re 
puguance to hin whieh the cireunostances 
seemed to require of wunie, 

] sat by his side in akind off stupor 
looking before me at the road without see 
ny anything, unconscious of the direction 
in whieh we were wolng; wood when I 
presently felt that his eves were upon ime] 
looked into his taee with a feeling of won 
derand ineredality, as though TP load 
told that he was physically hideous, and 
that mv eves had deceived tae litherto, 

It was odd to hear bin Speak oto tits usual 
manner, for, after this revelation, itseemed 
to meas though he ought to address ie in 
an altered tone, like those wieked men in 
romances When they throw off the tiask of 
deception. 

“Can't quite make it, 
asked, 

I shook my head. 

“Ratbera rude shock, ['in atraid; but it 
was high tine you should Know the truth ; 
beatlliiy about 


been 


out, Crertie? he 


and no good could come of 
the bush. 

“Better to get an unpleasant 
done quickly than to do itin a roundabout, 
breaking-it-gentiy, old-woianly sort of 
way. 

“Heaven knows if TL should have told vou 
though, if Matthews hadn't come over the 
bill in the niek of thine! 
by impulse, 

“LT iuight give my own life or take 
spuroof the tiomient, 


Soliie 


one else's on the 


| crossed ; and there he stopped the 


eS ——eE——E 


they drew of their brother-in-law. 

fhe only thing whieh mizht have prom pt- 
od we le suspect the troth was his volun- 
tary separation from ime; bat T was too 
ignorant lo pues. at the real significance of 
that act. 

Having an instructive feeling that it was 
i the hiyhest degree wicked for @ inarried 
man tolove any one but his wile, how 
could I believe that the man I loved, and 
who I thought loved me, was married ? 

These thoughts were in my mind; but I 
ould say nothing, for! feltasickness at 
ny heart, and, like one who is fll, I wished 
to bury iy face in my bands and yet 
through oy suffering in silence, 

“You like ihe girls, Gertie?’ be con- 
tinued, not waiting for ine to explain whep 
he saw bow troubled 1 was, but, as I think, 
hastening to turn ty thoughts from the 
subject he had been compelled to allude 
10. 

“TL thought you would, 
gxirls—amiable, ypenerous, and 
heart, ] believe--the best girls I know; and 
they would be better if they weren't com- 
pelled to be deceitful and to seek their 
aiuseiment in the kitchen, 

‘Gowers lo blaine: he ought to make a 
stand for them, and put an end to that old 
harridan’s rule, 

“Tsucpose all weak people ought to be 
whipped, though how, having no courage, 
they are &8O COUTAgCOUs passes Iny COoln- 
prebension, 

“Whipping moreover doesn't tnake weak 
people strony. 

“TL suppose you have little to fear trom the 
influence of that wornan; and yet,it you had 
any triends to po to——" 

Iie did not complete the sentence, but 
drove on, seemingly absorbed in thought, 
until we came toa point where the roads 
horse, 


They are good 


and, turning toe, said in «w very low 
volaue 
“Gertie, whieh road shall we take?’”’ 


He pointed with his whip toa finger-post 
with two arms; on one was written ‘To 
Maidenhead,’ on the other ‘Po Great Mar- 


low,.”’ 
Jiooked up at bint wondering what be 
treanit. 


“Tt has oecurred to ime, said he, “that, 


honest at) 


atter what has happened to day, Mrs.Grower | 


Will think that you are not a proper person 
to be intrausted with the edueation of ber 
datizhters, 


“No explanation of mine will help you, | 


She is quite ciopable of shutting the door in 
our faces when we ask for admittance to her 
house, 

“That road there leads to homelessness 
and che loss of every triend you have. The 
other takes us to Maidenhead: frou there 
weecan wet te Londou, and trom London to 
the sea, to Neufbourg, tothe world’s end, 
leaving all thats wearisome and muserable 


' behind cs." 


| enotions that have 


business 


Tain bad or good | 


whereas IT shouldn't be likely to do either it | 


I took time to reflect. 

“L've something tn common with the idiot 
and something In common with the ertun 
nal,but Dui not a cut-and-dried villain. Tan 
ripening, though, 

“Ones upon a tine T 
something like remorse for the part 1 have 
plaved in this affair. 

“Now, if the part were to be played 
again, | believe Lshould act no better, un 
less L took uy beartout and puta stone in 
is place. 

“Tthoughtin a loose kind of way that 
vou would find out all about me, and that, 
if you inet me again, you would shun ine as 
a thing of evil. 


should have felt 


“That's why | asked you to tell me what | 
you knew when vou spoke of your dislikes 


to modern society and conventional cus 
toms. 

“It struck me that perhaps vou knew ail 
and were prepared to redecin ime trou the 
debasing and miserable consequences of tay 
error. 

“But vou did not even suspect that T was 
married.’ 

I felt that he was 
tively. 

I shook my head. 

“Your bonne, Mere Chose, had no doubt 
of it. She was good enough to say when 
we parted at Nowilles, that she would not 
have engaged tue lad she not percenved 


regarding ime atten 


that ] was 4 tnarried ian. It's odd that | 
escaped detect 

‘(ower knew ‘ f « ree: and 
fhe ad int ts ~ rt w t ey ‘, 
° ary eT - ‘ 
™~ ret ~ 

rom t j 


fe wiust 
inv identity 

I bad not spoken of him to them. 

The fact that Sir Gilbert was married bad 


made it iim possi ble lor ine lu recognize @ 


i 


“Wel? I said, my lips trembling as J 
spoke 

‘Yes vou wheolove ime and T who love 
vou. Do you think IT should eare to make 


the journey alone ? 


| Ship, a stranger to 


“Do vou think Dshould tind happiness in‘ 


Paradise without you, or be content not 
having you Withithtuyv reach, not) bearing 
your voice respond when Peatled? Do you 
Want mie to tell vou tn set words that I love 
you with all miy soul, and deseribe all the 
dwilated tie sinee we 
parted in that hotel ? 

“Will vou bave tie e@onfess how it) tor- 
inented tne to think Chat vou might forget 
me, that, whilst LT eursed the tate that Su pma- 
rated us, vou were Stalling at the change of 
fortune—how Tyrewsiek with envy and 
jealousy inerely to lhttuhk that another tan 
night win vour lowe? Don't vou believe I 


love you? Answeriiune* hie said MANSION 
ately. 

“Yes, ’ l re pritedd. 

“And vou love me? heasked, ina caliner 
tone. 


“TPT have told you so." 


“Then why on earth should we part? You 
have po friends 10 @olistder, mor | hot one 
mall the word! 

You have a wile, 
“What that? She does not love me; 


she never did. A thousand tities she told 


me so wile the facet md power to sting 
Thier. 

‘She otmarced ie for position. Her 
trongest desire is that accident or illness 


tay putanend to iy life soon that she 
nay enjoy the tnrestrieted use of the Little 
I] should leave her. 

“She does uolexpect much—a few hun. 
dreds that she way draw atsettled intervals 
Wall that ter diother dares to 
the proper provision } steould 
you think she with regret 
leave ber all inv tortune ? 

“We slant want much, Gertie 
enough for clothing and teod, and 
ign and spars for the Pub 
Heed to set uside : the 
Linton—all. 

“And, since will be a positive 
tage to herto get rid of aie, I 


Vour bappiness lo Gots ler. 
” 


SUpuest AS 
make. Do 


losing me if I 


Just 
Spuart 
that's all we 
rest inav goto Lady 


awivan 
have oniv 
Winat do Vou 


sav, frertie 


“Will vou be bappier with tmeor without 
me? 

“No : Vast | Psy 

Phat is tn LIES SN | uwlite j 

little : llave ‘ i ‘ ] I li 
hy ‘. ' ‘ 

} | ™ ‘ 

He knew what fin | that | 
Was alswerinyg ti e S| tw i} i wh ih 


was tempting we lo yleld in opposition to 
Wy conscience. 


He drop bis body forward witha 
and, his elbow resting on his knee, he 
looked up into my face with the kindest 
and most beautiful expression in his 
ey en. 
aw hy not?’’ he asked, after a litle 


“I do not know,” I replied. 

“Tue law is on my side. I can be 
legally separated from iny wife if I choose, 
and that leaves only the question of senti- 
ment to be considered. bo mu see uny- 
thing bindingin a contract t has been 
broken again and again by one of the con- 
tracting parties. 

“Do you see anything sacred in a mutual 
vow nade between a liar and a fool—the 
liar intending to deceive the fool, the fool 
putting Lis whole trust in tbe liar?’’ 

‘*T cannot reason,’’ I said. “I only know 
that my conscience tells ine to refuse,”’ 

“You can reason, Gertie; you are not a 
fool. 

“If your conscience cannot show why it 
is wrong to be iny real wife, why spould 
you trust it? 

‘Reason is greater than prejudice; and 
you are swayed by prejudice alone—a false 
conclusion drawn frou the false arguinents 
of others, 

“You are fearful of what people will 
think of the aspect in which conventional 
minds will view this departure froim con- 
ventional forms, 

“But we shall be independent 
world--we shall live for ourselves, 
then have you to fear ?”’ 

“IL fear nothing,’’ said IT, “but the loss of 
ny own respect and yours,” 

He looked at ine in silence fora minute ; 
then,drawing «a long breath, he straightened 
himself in his seat, and, taking the whip, 
drew it slowly across the horse’s neck,from 
one side to the other, reflecting perhaps on 
what I bad said; while I, sitting with my 
head bent and tay bands clasped in my lap 
wondered almost apathetically how all this 
was to end. 

It, looking upon me as a weak little fool, 
he forced me to yo his way, or if doubt- 
ing his own conclusions, be suffered ine 
to yo imine, the result was terrible to think 
of. 

‘(00d Heaven, 
you ?”’ he said, 
will be for ever. 

“Jt would be worse than foolish to hang 
about playing the part of Platonic friend. 
Yet it seems very Infamous to leave you 
alone. 

“Fancy setting a child upon the brink of 
a precipice to tind its way to safety!" 

‘Tam not a child.” 

“In one way you are not. You must 
suifer only as women and men can suffer 
who have loved and love. Itis hard enough 
for a inan, toughened by time and some ex- 
perience of solitude and misery, to suffer in 
that way; but you,a girl litthe used to hard- 
mistortune—how will 
you bear such pain without triend or help, 
or hope, and with nothing to break the 
dull monotony of vour drudging life? Ob, 
it’s impossible! Come!’ 

“No, nol’ | sobbed; for, listening to bim, 
I had begun to pity myself; and yet while 
I thought of all T must endure, my wish to 
do remained firtn within me, 

“Think of the days and weeks and 
mouths and years of freedom and happiness 
that a word from vou may command! I 
have seen you happy—let ne see you happy 
wage 2?” 

I thought of the days we 
gether and the happiness I 
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bh | ful that Heaven gave me strength to resist 


ternptation ; tor you must bave loved ime 
less had 1 yielded. 

And I would sooner—oh, far sooner !— 
die than that. 

“Should 4 ever haye ceased to reproach 
myself it I had laid that burden on your 


conscience? Ob, we could never have n 
happy !"’ 
*Perbaps not. With that sensitive sou! 


of yours, Gertie, you might be very easy or 
very difficult to please, I donbt, though, if 
+ yey would have arisen from my 
tine feeling on the subject. You give te 
credit for motives which never entered iny 
head.”’ 

“Of course vou didn't sa 
‘Now I'll be generous, and 
will be considerate to say that. We don’t 
do good things in that way—that is, when 
we're really good, and our actions spring 
froin tbe beart.”’ 

“You'll do better to think of me in the 
other way, Gertie. You can look on me at 
least as a possibly bad inan; for we can 
do bad things -vithout things without pre- 
meditation a8 easily as gyood—more so per- 
haps.’’ 


to yourself, 
o this; now it 


‘Do you believe I can ever think that of 


you, or that I could love you less by saying 
you are not worth loving? It’s just be- 
cause you are noble, and because I do love 
you, that I can bear better to part from vou 
than to be your—your slave.” 

“Think the best of ine, then, if it will give 
you ccurage,”’ 

“It does give ne heart to think that I] 
have done right even though I did it with 
difficulty, for surely I shall never again 
have greater need of strength. Ob, I am 
not atraid! Mr. Gower will tell you 
perhaps—if Mrs. Gower lets me stay— 
that | ain cheerful and—and a b-b-brave 
girl!” : 

My tears would flow again; and, knowing 
that, with my heart in sich a tumult, it was 
useless to try to stopthem, I leaned back 80 
that he should not see me more than he 


_ could help, and had a good long cry. 





fullest and deepest that ever I have felt or | 


shall feel, 

In a moment all the scenes seemed to 
come before my eves like the scenes in a 
dreain, distinct and yet mingled, and a 
sort of reckless desperation caine into my 
heart and sent the blood throbbing against 
inv Lemmples and singing in my ears; and 
raising ty face from my hands, I looked at 
him, saving to mnyself— 

“Why should I not yield and make him 
happy ? 


own lite wretehed as well as his? What if 
it were wrong, and 1 had to suffer for it— 


would not iny happiness be still well 
bought?” 
Rut suddenly, as I thought of what 


would happen if [ yielded, agreat feeling of 
shame came Upon me, so that I could not 
look any longer into bis face; and a black 
veil seeined to be drawn before my eves; 
and, though I know not how, I found 
Strength to cry— 

“Oh, belp ine—help me to do right!" 

“Hold tight, (rertie!’ he cried; and then, 


He tood no notice, but bending forward, 
rested his elbows on his Knees, letting the 
reins lie loose on the horse’s back. 

And so we went on, both in perfect si- 
lence, except for the choking in my throat, 
which I took care to simother as well as 1 
could,until we came within sight of Marlow 
Bridge. 

Then, having, as I hoped, exhausted the 
fountain of my tears, 1] gave my eyes a final 
rub, and, putting away my handkerchiet 
said— 

“If you'll stop, I'll get down here.” 

“What for?’ he asked, without turning 
his head. 

“That's Marlow’ Bridge; and = Mrs, 
viower lives only a litthe way trom it on 
the other side. 1 can walk there in five 
minutes,”’ 

“Oh, rubbish! You don’t suppose T'im 
going to let you go like that! I shall yo 
aud inake matters clear to that old woman. 
If she is unreasonable, I'll see that you are 
safely housed housed somewhere else.”’ 

“No,” IT said; “I would much rather go 
alone. I dou’t want her to know anything 
about this; and, if she is unreasonable, | 
can take care of myself. I know the way 
to the station, and shall be able to travel to 
London now without—alone,”’ 

He got down from the cart when it came 
to a stand-still. 

He had kept his back to ine from the time 
I had begun to ery; and now, as he took 
my hands to help ine down, I saw his face 
for the first time. 

There were wet channels upon his tanned 
face, and his eyes were swollen and ful! of 
tears, 

He laughed a little at my surprise, for 
never before had I seen a strong ian 80 
moved, 

Then he seemed as if he would say some- 
thing. 

Though his lips inoved, no sound caine 
them; and so he grasped tiny hands as I 
stood before him, and neither of us could 


SAV wod-bye. 
“Why should I be obstinate to make my | 


pulling the reins up tight, he gave the mare | 


acut that nade her start forwards in the 
Shafts. 

She reared upa litthe under the tight 
rein, trving to shake her head free, backed 
turned towards Marlow, and the next mo- 
nent was speeding along the road my con- 
science alone had bidden me take. 

“Corrupting a pare young soul—doing 
one’s utlimost to set aside the scruples of an 
innocent and loving girl!’ he said sombre- 
lv. **A inam inust be pretty base to do that, 
(iertie. Yes, I certainly am ripening. 
You've chosen well to bave nothing to do 
with ine. Heaven Knows what I nay be- 
Gone bat 

“You will never become anything that 
isn't good and generous!” J] exclaimed, 
brushing away iny tears and resolving to 
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Then the gathered tear3 dropped from his 
eyes and fell upon his brown beard, and, 
with a little nod and fmile, he turned away 
and I saw no more, but walked away to- 
wards the bridge. ; 


* * * * 7 * * 


I had tried to set down all that passed be- 
tween bim and ine faithtully and fully with 
the hope that, having exhausted the sub- 
ject, I may be to give ny thoughts to other 
muattters and regain that composure without 
which [ cannot hope to improve upon my 
present condition. z 

1 nay not have written all that was on his 
side or nine, and In certain passages I can 
only imagine what I said by recollecting 
how I felt and thought at the time. 

Now I willturn to what followed our 
parting. 

[must have looked a woe-begone and 
wretched creature indeed, 

As I passed over thie bridge some chil- 
dren caught sight of iny face, and followed 
me as if [ were a kind of show; and the ser- 
vant who opened the door looked at ime 
with a sort of awe,and gave me Mr.Gower’s 
inessage in a subdued tone of voice, as 
though she had seen me forthe first time in 
her lite. 

I was to gointo the breakfast-room and 
wait for Mrs. Gower to coine to ine before I 
took off iny things. 

The house was as silent as a deserted 
ChADel, 
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your moat astonishing behavior this after- 
oon.” 
‘ “There ts nothing to explain,’’ I said. 

“What! Nothing to explain when a 
young person outrages decency by violent- 
lv insisting-‘upoen rushing afer a man con- 
trary tothe ‘expressed desire of her eim- 
ployer—nothing to explain?’ . 

“No, Lecould not state more ciearly what 
[ did than you have; and IT have only to 
add that imevery sorry my violent haste 
yave you offence, You see, it couldn't be 
hel ped.”’ 

Mrs. Gower repeated my werds in a tone 
of indignant astenisment. 

“He was atsome distance when 1 first 
caught sight of him,” I continued; “and 
the only chance of overtaking hii was by 
losing no time, Indéed I might have 
inissed himeven then if he had not sat 
down to light his pipe.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Little Icicle 


BY F. R. NELSON, 








claimed a brilliant, sparkling bru- 
nette, asthe door closed after Ber- 
tram Roland. 

“Positively the handsomest man I've seen 
in Pitta. 

“I've a mind to try and cut you out, little 
Ruth. 

“It it would not be rather uncousinly,I'd 
be tempted to set iny cap.” 

“I’m sure you would succeed, Jemima, 
for, in the tirst place, Mr. Roland is not an 
adinirer of mine that I am aware of; and if 
he was,after meeting you,I’m sure I should 
soon be forgotten.” 

“No, no, you demure little bird. 

“You are just one of those that nestle 
around and steal intoa man’s heart so 
quietly that h» knows nothing about it 
until you have such a hold there that no 
one, not even the most beautiful girl in the 
world, could cut you out. 

“IT declare you would bea most formid- 
able rival. 

“I’m nota bit afraid of these acknowl- 
edged belles and beauties, but preserve me 
from a sweet, gentle, lovely, womanly lit- 
tle girl asa rival,’’Jemiina answered,glanc- 
ing with a well-satisfied expression into the 
ons te oppesite. 

Seldom ever mirror reflected a 
beautiful face. 

Jemima Forrester was truly a girl to 
charm, enchant, bewilder, and render very 
miserable the man who might win her. 

Vain, spoiled, capricious, and wilful she 
was, but so wonderfully beautiful that 
those who knew her could alinost forgive 
her faults because she was so fair to look 
upon. 

“Ruthey, would it hurt youif I won 
him 7” she asked, with an arch look in her 
dark eye. 

Ruth’s fair face flushed deeply as she an- 
swered— 

“It would mortily me to see a relative of 
mine trying to attract the admiration of any 
gentleman.” 

There was a flash from the dark eyes,and 
a look that spoke as plain as words— 

“I'll pay you for this, my lady.” 

Little Ruth had told the truth when she 
said she was not aware that Bertram Ko- 
land was an adinirer of hers. 

But not the whole truth, iny dear little 
girl! 

She would have been ths happiest maid 
in the world if she could have believed 
that this handsome, noble man, as she al- 
ways thought him, cared for her. 

For she had loved him since the first day 
they inet. ; 

A tew weeks previous, when out walking 
she had slipped on the ice and been 80 se- 
verely hartshe could not stand up. 

In agony she raised her eyes t) mect 
those of Bertram Roland. 

‘Let me help you,”’ he said,in a tone full 
of syinpathy, atthe same time, with that 
gentile, earnest, determined inanner that 
one cannot resist, 

Ruth Morely’s 
ingly in his, 

And when he had raised, and was still 
supporting her, he said— 

“I shall placa you as comiortably as pos- 
sible in the shop opposite while I obtain a 
cab. Give me yvur address, please.’’ 

He was a stranger, and she in a strange 
town, but she could—sbe inust trust 
him, 

A glance up into his beautiful, earnest, 
honest eyes was enough, and Ruth said— 

“Mr. n’s, No. 10 Blank Sireet. He 
is iny uncle; I am visiting there.” 

An expression of agreeable surprise pass- 
ed over the young inan’s face. 

“I know your uncle, Miss Easton.’’ 

‘‘My naine is Morely,’’ Ruth said. 

And taking from her pocket-bock her 
card, handed it to him. 

And so began their acquaintance. 

After Mr. Seiead had taken Ruth hoine, 
it was only polite to call and inquire after 
her health. 

This he bad done half a dozen times,and 
I think was getting to fancy little Ruth 
Morely the sweetest and most lovable girl 
he knew, when the beautiful, sparkling 
Jemima came to visit ber uncle, too. 


W HAT a splendid-looking fellow !" ex- 
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When bright eyes grow brighter at their 
approach, and rosy eote deepen their hue 
does it not please them ? 

It did Bertrain Roland, 

He liked to bave folks show thair -feel- 


ngs. 
At times he had been piqued that Ruth 
received him just in the saine way she inet 
- r. Brownson, her cousin, Kate Easton's 
over. 

And when, on two or three occasions, he 
had carried her the sweetest litthe bouquets 
ot rare flowers, ber ‘“Thank you’’ was sv 
quiet. 

Why could she not have said more,raised 
her eyes to his,and let hii see that she was 
pleased ? 

He had a mind to see if he could not win 
better treatment from Jemima. 

Yes, he would see how Ruth would like 
it, for a while, anyhow. 

He had no doubt but Jemima’s heart was 
given to some lucky fellow long ago. 

Little Ruth was not in one evening when 
Mr. Roland came,or I think he night have 
found it not 80 easy to pass her by,and give 
to Jemima the beautiful flowers, 

But when once done, he was in for it. 

After that, the bouquets went where they 
were appreciated, as he thought. 

“For me!’’ Jemima exclain.ed, her eyes 
brightening as she caught the flowers, and 
pressed thein close to ber lovely face. 

“How beautiful. Thanks! I love flowers 
so dearly,and—and,’’ her rosy cheeks grew 
rosier, ‘I like you ever so inuch for giving 
them to me.” 

She held thein long, finding new beau- 
ties continually. 

“T ought not to keep them iu my hands. 
They will tade, 

“Yet I cannot bear to put them away,”’ 
she said. 

And then, after raising her eyes timidly, 
pleadingly ww his, she said, in a very low 
voice— 

“Take them from me. I can resign them 
to you.”’ 

The flowers were taken, the pretty little 
hand retained and clasped war:nly,and Ber- 
train Roland’s thoughts never returned to 
Ruth again that evening. 

“Ah! here isthe girl for mo,’’ said Ber- 
train. 

“And, upon my word, I believe I might 
win her. 

I’m sure she is not wholly indifferent to- 
wards ine now. 

“Thank Heaven, 1 have in no way coin- 
mitted inyself to that little icicle. 

“Either sbe bas no heart to win, or I am 
not the man to find it.”’ 

Triumphantly Jemima held up the flow- 
ers the next morniag, aud Katie Easton 
said— 

“You would not have gotten them had 
Ruth been at home,’’ 

“Perhaps not. The future will and must 
prove that,”’ Jemima said,with a saucy toss 
of her beautiful head. 

Poor Ruth! 

Her vision of happiness was over. 

She wanted to get away froin Pitta. 

She was almost sure the sun did not shine 
so brightly there,nor was the sky so blue as 
over her own homme, 

Everything was gloomy. 

She would have run away had her uncle 
not been so loving and kind. 

She did not want wo seem ungrateful. 

Ob ! what atrial it was for her when Mr. 
Roland came, to sit and see his unimist:ik- 
abie admiration of Jemima. 

At length, everyone grew to look 
him as her lover. 

And Ruth would steal away soon after his 
entrance to ber own reoin, t» shed ai few 
bitter tears, to try and forget her love tor 
a while, listening to uncle's merry jokes, 

And Jemima—did she really love the inan 
she had won from her cousin? 

Yes, as well as she was competent of lov- 
ing anybody. 

Bertram Roland was a ian of whose love 
she night be proud, 

Bertrain thought hinnself a very 
and very happy tan. 

He was alinost sure Jemima loved hitn, 
and he had fully determined to propose,and 
have their engayement proclaimed, 

He dreaded lest soineone night discover 
his beautiful Jemima, and contest the price 
with biin. 

Just at this point, perhaps, 
good angel took charge of him. 

Atany rate, his love-making was inter- 
rupted. 

A telegrain, inforining bim of his moth- 
er’s extreme illness, sent hin flying from 
Pittown as fast as the steau: could carry 
hitn. 

During his absence of two weeks,the gay 
season began. 

He saw the announcement of Miss For- 
rester’s debut. 

He thought she might have waited his re- 
turn, and wondered that sie could enjoy 
gay scenes during his absence. 

Contrary to the expectation of physicians 
and friends, his mnother's disease wok a fav- 
orable turn. 

Soon after,she war declared out of danger 
and convalescent, 

Then Bertram bastened 
love. 

The evening of his arrival. he went iin- 
mediately to Mr. Easton's, impatient to see 
his Jemima, 

From the servant, he learned .ne young 
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Poor Ruch, her heart,was sorely trou- | 
bled. 
And she did wish—how could she help | 
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able to have the honor of a dance. I'm sure 
her card is nade up. 

“T'd venture a good deal that Delavan is 
down for every dance."" 

“Ah, who way the lady be?" asked Ber- 
train, a slight feeling of uneasiness in his 
heart. 

“Miss Forrester,the mnost beautiful spark- 
ling gem you ever saw. Come; shall [ intro- 
duce you ?”’ 

“By and bye, perhaps, But how is it with 

our 

“If I remember rightly, you were wont 
to worship at the shrine of beauty ?"’ 

“Yes, you are right; but with growing 
yearsand experience iny ideas have chang- 
ed soinew hat. 

“I worship now rather the jewel 
than the casket that contains it. 

“I don’t mind telling you, my old fel- 
low, 

“There isa little woodland violet here—a 
little snow-flake, more truly speaking, 
whose sinile [I'd sooner win, 

“A cousin of the belle’s, I tell you, Bert, 
I'in afraid of these charining, bewitching, 
bewildering women. 

“They are just the thing we want for the 
ballrooin, and just very aptto get a bro- 
ther, lover, or susband, ay be,into aquiet 
little game of pistols for two. 

“No, no; give ine a little girl whose dear 
form is only clasped by one—whose hand 
never lingered in that of any nan but the 
one to whom ber love and her heart are 
pledged. 

“Win the love of such a woman as little 
Ruth Morely, aud you'll have itall to your- 
self, 

“To the man who wins her love, this lit- 
tle icicle, as some call her, will inelt,I know 
and will inake the truest, most loving 
wife, 

“Ah,ves,she is the girl to take to a man’s 
heart and home. 

‘*But I fear there is 1.0 hope for me. Per- 
haps her heart is won already.”’ 

“I've thought so imyself,”’ 
swered, quietly. 

“Why, you know her?" 

“T’ve met ber several times. 

Betore entering the ballrooin, Roland 
stood behind the draperies of a window 
aul watehed Jemima, 

She was in yourg Delavan’s arins, borne 
through a waltz 

She stood near enough for him to hear 
her quick breathing as she rested, with her 
hand still clasved in her partner's, to see 
her look at this acquaintance of afew days 
asshe had looked at him ! 

Worse than all, to see her pick froin her 
bouqueta flower which was pressed to 
young Delavan's lips, and then pinned 
near his heart. 

“Thank Heaven!" he said, “iny eyes aro 
opened. 

“This very night, if Lbad found her at 
home, I should have offered her my heart 
and hand.” 

He would have left the scene limimediate- 
ly,had not Kate Easton discovered hiui and 
saicl— 

“Do come and help me find 
been bunting «a tull halt 
her.” 

Just then their hostess cameo up. 

“You will find your cousinin my boudoir 
Miss Easton. 

“She was faint, and I carried 
She must be better now.” 

Kate hurried off with Bertrain Roland,to 
find Ruth looking very pale and very 
weary. 

After considerable persuasion, she per- 
initted Bertram to take her home. 

The little inanceuvring Kate declared ste 
knew the was dreadiully selfish, but sie 
did want to stay @ little loner. 

And 80, a second time, Ruth was sup- 
ported by Bertram Roland's big stroug 
“arin. 

He feit her trembling, and after the car- 
riage bad started, said yently— 

“You must allow me to take care of you 
as [ should tiv sister. 

“You are stitk very weak and cold. I 
shall wrap you up better. 

“There now, rest against ime, little sis- 
ter.’”’ 

She would say it. 

No matter what suffering it) cost ber, it 
would be 80, 

Soe wight as well get used to it. 

“Cousin,’’ she miuruiured, scarce above a 
whisper. 

“Never !"' he answered, decided ly, repeat- 
ing it, “never! That is impossible.”’ 

“Never!” came trom Ruth ys lips, ina 
tone ol mingled surprise and joy. 

For the first time the thought entered 
Bertram Roland's mind chat be bad been 
tnistaken,. 

That, perhaps, this yentle,timid little girl 
did care for hii. 

He was periectly over his blind 
tion. 

His heart was already anxious to return 
to its true love. 

Afier a moment's 
suld-— 

“T've not spoken to Miss Forrester this 
evening.” 

“You are hurt. 
Mr. i 

“No, Din not a bit hurt, Ruth. [ was re 
joieed that Miss Forrester was nothing 
more to ine than @ pieasantl acquaint- 
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tell ine, have you any love to give one that 
loved you the first hour you leaned upon 
him ? 

“Where is your heart, 
find it, and keep it teo.”’ 

Then the little icicle melted, and drop- 

ing her head on his breast, she sobbed in 
low, and whispered — 

“Oh, you have had it all the time! And— 
and—you alinost broke it when you were 
loving Jemima.”’ 

“No, no; you must not use that word in 
connection with her. 

“I long to see your eyes, my dear little 
omy to tind what l've looked for so 
often.” 

When they were at home, and Ruth seat- 
ed on the scfa, the shy eyes looked up, and 
Bertram found all he wanted there—love, 
deep, pure and true. 

The next morning Jeiunima, having heard 
of Mr. Roland's arrival, inade avery care- 
ful toilet, and awaited his coming. 

She expected a very stormy scene with a 
jealous lover, ending with their enguge- 
nent, 

A servant brought 
Ruth. 

To Jemima’s immense surprise, this 
happy little girl received itas a matter of 
course, and wentto the drawing-room to 
see Kit, 

An hour after, when she came back, her 
cheeks were a little flushed, and in her eyes 
was a4 light that alinost rivalled a brilliant 
gem that sparkled ina ring on her fore- 
finger. 

Then the truth was plain, and Miss For- 
— knew she had failed to win Ruth's 
over. 

ae blaine her for saying a little spite 
fully— 

“It was lucky for you, Ruth, that Mr. 
Delavan was in every way awan more to 
iny mind tban Mr. Roland.” 

tuth was too happy to care for tha* and 
only hoped that it wight be so. 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


Hours FOR Eatina.—In_ Elizabeth's 
time the yentry dined at eleven, the com- 
inon people at noon, In the fourteenth 
century ten and eleven o'clock in the 
morning were the fashionable dining 
hours, and tive in the eveuing the supper 
hour, 

THE Foor.—A foot in China varies’ with 
different localities and trades. At Ningpo 
it is only ten inches, while at Shanghai ft is 
sixteen inches, The standard foot of the 
linperial Board at Peking is twelve and a 
halfinches. A copper toot, measure dated 
A. DD. 81, is still preserved, and is nine and 
a half inehes in length. 

A Bab SPELL.—Not long ago a citizen of 
Michigan had a small house to rent 
and he gota paint brush and shingle and 
hung outa sign reading: ‘To Wrent.” 
Everybody who passed by had a smile at 
the orthography, but it was three or four 
duys betore the owner ventured to ask a 
butcher: “Say, what on earth tuakes every- 
body grin at the sign?’ “Why, it’s the 
spelling that vets 'em.’’ It waa explained 
thatthe “‘wrent’? was not exactly in ac- 
cordance with Webster's latest, and the 
Kpeller went away mumbling: “Well, if 
thy are #0 particular about it I can change 
i.” And he did, Within two hones 
there was a new sign reading “Two Let.” 

GOLD AND, SILVER.—Gold and silver 
were used as Inoaey as long ago as two 
thousand vears before Christ, but it was a 
long tine subsequent to this that the first 
money was uctually coined. Coins were 
probably used as early as the eigth century 
B.C. Before this time the metals were 
used in the shape of wedges or bares, No 


Ruth? I 


mn ust 


up his card to 


| one knows certainly who was the inventor 


| years B.O, 
| Batne Lite. 


} from the unfeeling tultitude, 


of coined inoney. Pheron, king of Argos, 
issaid to have issued coined money sO) 
Mubeans had coins about the 
Herodotus aseribes the inven- 
tion tothe Lydians, but his authority isnot 
conclusive. The oldest coins extant, and 
probably the first ever tmnade, are froin Asia 
Minor. <A yold stater of Miletus, a Greek 
city of Asia Minor, is probably some of the 
first coined money. ‘The coin is stamped 
on one side witha deep indention, on the 
reverse is a rude picture of a lion's head. 
A die was evidently used, and the luimp of 
netal putin it, and a punch struck with a 
lnunimer drove the metal intothe die and 
left the rude tnark of the coin on the obversa 
olihbe colt. 

A THIEF IN A MELON.—Itis a task of 
nore than ordinary difficulty to invent an 
original costuine fora tancy ball at Paris, 
and yreal therelore, were the tnanitestations 
ofapproval shown to @& Masquer who ap- 
peared as 4 inelon at the last ball in the 
Opera louse. The disguise was so perfect 
that itseemed as if a living melon was 
Walkin; about among the masquers, The 
applauses of Lhe imultitude were received 
by the melon with aielancholy air,which, 
he oxplained, arose froin the fact he was 
leadiy tired, owing to his costurne, which 
would not allow bimtositdown. Atthis 
revelation another storin of applause arose 
After an 
bour spent al the bar, where the melon was 

orally treated, he becaine so tired that be 

duwn and lraddo be removed. 


acornuer, he slept soundly for several 
irs until he was<disturbed by A pol 

Idiny biin takeeostf his fancy dress 

epart. Still uoder the influence of the 


K LO Trashiy gave b™S rea t ; 


ii , 
i} Was a I Lr + 















When epring with robes of green bas come, 
With tender Bowerets talr 
When dane ts laughing run, 
And mild the balinyv alr 
Ali then, In fancy '* reaim, lace 


ig terorkl 


The moa . * lowt lo me 
When enmmer «it te demasck rowe 
Perfuince eaephy yl 


When flowers linguld repose 
(tr glow with ‘wa ty bright 
Ah then, In ta strealm, leee 
The maiden whe be host me 
When auturan with ite vellos leaves 
bias strewn tie grass lawn 
When harvest with it 
lias stole awat, be gone 
Ali then, in fancy’s realm, 1 «ee 


«golden sheavee 


The maiden who ls lost to me 


When winter tu rowe ites mantic white 
Acroes the dale, the hil 
When frosted leaves are gleaming Urigh& 
And the cold air ta «tl 
Alb then, bu faues 
The maiden who le lost to me 


arealm, | ece 


—_ - >_> 
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CHAPTER ALY 


YF understand that proceedings ave 
been taken by the inenmibers of a te 
ble and powertual farnilv to set aside 


the marriage of the headot the house, un 
der the plea that t was contracted whilethe 
young nobleman wis a timer, 

“This case in likely before long to ocen 
vy the attention of the yentlenmen of the 
een robe.’ 

It so happened that the paragraph refer 
red to the marriage of the vouny M urquis 
of Conmara, who had eloped with bis one 
ther's waiting-uiaid, and mot to KRanudelph, 
Lord Ky vers. 

But to Viotet’s heart it seemed as though 


every word was meant: for ditua and for 
her 

This was wiv ber husband bad not an 
ewered her letters or been to oaenes 
beer. 


He invest be a consenting party to it, or it 
could not bedone. 

They would annul her warriage, aller 
all. 

Yet sho would be the wmiother of the het 
of Ky verawell. 

Randolph would marry Miss Marr. 

‘Toere caine to ber disordered inind a 
Vision. 

Sie saw ber husband standing before the 
altar with the heiress, asx he bad ste d with 


her, bis tair head and handsome face bent 
over her. 
“He isinine, he ismine!" eried Violet: 


andthen she fell with her face to the 
round. 

Miss Marston found her so, and her first 
proceeding was to telegraph for Mrs. Car 
atone, and her next to send for a dowtor, 

It was barely noon when Mrs. Carstone 
arrived, 

“Tell me the worst! she cried, when she 
saw Miss Marston's pale face, 

“T found her lying in her 
morning, with her lace to the 
the doctor tears the worst.” 

Pale and trembling, Mrs. Carstone sank 
into the nearest elair. 

“Tet ine see the doctor, "she staid, ‘the 
fore I] see her.’ 
But he only 

words, 

Then Mrs. Carstone went straight up. to 
Violet. 

A white face framsed in golden lair lay 
eves 


roots Llbis 


grouud, and 


confirmed Miss Marston's 


Upon the pillow, two beautlilul sliad 
owed with pain looked at het 
ashe entered, a white band, thin and fragile, 
beckoned her. 

‘Ask bin.’ she said, “it [shall see ins 
babv betore | die. 

“You will mot die, Violet,” 
Mrs. Carstone; but none of the old 
shone in ner bace, 

Not long afterwards came the 
strugwie between life and death. 

More than once they had bent forward, 
believing she was dead; but suddenly 
arose on the eal SUutniner air a little ery, a 
falutfeebie ery the soond of whieh broagnht 
afaintecolor to the white beautiful tace, 
Mre. Caratone had never shed such tears in 
ber life as those she shed when they placed 
the little beir of Ryverswell in ber aris. 

A faint whisper froin the white 
li pom. 

‘Shall I see inv baby before I dia?" 

“Can vou save her?” cried Mrs. Carstone, 
“Jt seemasso borrible that she snould die 
pow.” 

“Heaven mav save her—I cannot,” re 
plied the doctor, tnore in ved than he eared 
to shuw.”’ 


wistfully as 


swered 
hope 


terrible 


Cahie 


“How long have l to live?” asked the 
weak vo'ce. Daves or hours? 

“Hours, I feo: was the grave reply. 

And then they ‘ ftlhet fin the 
failing: aris Chat rec \ auch u 
itterabie 

‘ pe , 
7 4 

. \ 

‘al y u not a 
live!’ she gasped, w A t % 

]t Was—so the doctor sald bere.y @ bal 


ter vf hours. 


Who would take care of her child? 

She thought of Miss Marr, the noblest 
woman she knew in the world. 

An,yes! 

She should die more at peace, happier, If 
she knew that her child was with Miss 
| Marr. 
| With diMieulty she made Mra, 
understand that she was to telegraph to 
Prines Chore Mativeor. 

‘Savy that Vietet Beaton 


once, 


wants her, and 
} beys her to come at Shall I live,”’ 
she asked wistfully, “until she eomes?" 
“We will do our best for you,” said the 
| doctor; but he had no hepe, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Is“ MARR obeved the suminons 
\ promptiv, though she wondered 
i Jeaton had tele- 
peremptory a 


ypreatiy why Violet 
graphed in #o sudden and 
inanner for her. 

Miw. Carstone received her, and the two 
looked at each other curiously. 

“JT aus Mra. Carstone. sad the 
naire’s wite—*Mre. Carstone of 
shaw,’ she added, with a faint hope that 
the glories of thatimost ancient place had 
reached the aristocratic ears of the lady be- 
fore her. 

But ne glean 
the proud face, 

“TItis Tl whe telegraphed to 
Marr,"’ she continued, 

“The poor ladv is dying, and her one 
wish was to see you,” 

“Dying °” ernied the beiress, startled frou 
her usual ealin, 

“You do not mean to tell mre that 
Beaton is dying?" 


mbillion- 
Inyle- 


of reeognition came into 


you, Miss 


Violet 


“T fearso. The doctor says it is) buta 
matter of hours; and To ant sure she bas 
sent for vou because she wishes to leave 
the little elitld with vou. 

“The child! Wiatdoyou mean ?" eried 


Miias Murr. 
“PT speak of the elild 


f 


whose birth is to 
eost its mother’s life. 

“iss Marr, there can be no tnore secrets 
now, Dovou Know who Violet Beaton 
is? 
“She is Violet Beaton, I presume. TP know 
nothing mrore about her’ 
“Sheis Juady Ryvers! 
Stone, With a burst of tears, 
heep her 
lonywer. Lord Ryvvers miost know of the 
death of his wite and the birth of his) son."’ 

“Lady Ryvers!” cried the heiress, ‘Lady 
Rvvers! Do vou tnean that she is te wite 
of Randolph, Lord Ryvers?” 

“J de, And the triends of Lord 
have driven her to her death! ' 

Bat Miss Marr could not believe what she 
had heard 

“Pardon te, she said, “vou are w rong. 
Violet Beaton bas been living with a rela- 
tive of mine. Thatis how |] know her; 
thats why she bas sent for me.’ 

“TL oassure vou, Miss Marr, that the voung 
Voolet, who married 


Mrs, Car- 


eried 


“Tt is useless te 


Ryvers 


lady dving upstairs is 
Lord Rvvers. 

DP daay ke 
soorbnes Chiane 

“Tt was with mie she took 
she lefe Reuverswell, 

“And who, ered the heiress, sinking 
pale and trembling upon the sofa, “did you 
Suv you are ?" 

“Dam Mrs. Carstone of Ingleshaw,"’ re- 
peated the mail mnoaire'’s wite, 

A sudden yvleam of reeotleetion eame. to 
Moss Marr: she had beard the name often 
eteotich. 

“’*Your bushand is the millionmaire 
bouuwht Dogleshaw ?° she sard. 

And, In spite of the sorrow hanging over 
then, Mrs. Curstone’s faee was a pieture of 


Su leer ape leer 


refuge when 


, 


compiiceney as She answered Yes,’ 
Bat the betress eould bardls coumprehend 

the other intelliwenee, that Violet Menton 

was Lawlv Rwyvers, the col ppv youny wite 

whotad let ter jbustand, 

her,*’ 

sree we tet 


“T have known and loved 
ued Mrs. Capstone, tever 
Alora 

“She eate tomein her distress and de- 
eft her hostuand: or rather 


reeident, and took ber 


Myppule whens 
Tiet ther bey 


Witte tare 


home 
“She would not remain, she would work 


for berself: anda friend of mine found her 


moengarenment with a Mors. Tnograui of 
Queen's | i. 

Phat my vrandmrother, ] Troe t her 
there; To spent some weeks there with 


her. , 

Suddentv Miss Marr rernembered all that 
how she bad told 
her the story ot her great love for Randolph 
and bow she intended te win tile for her- 
self, af she e@ould, 

She stood distniaved, bewlliobered tortured 
by the ree sLleethon, 

flow tittle She bad dreamed that she wos 
speaking to Randolplios wite! 

“She clasped ber tands with a bitter erv, 
“If she dies," she said, * itis | 
Killed her! Bbart oT hich oryent 
Heaven, TI did not know!" 

TT sthould sav that ladwv Rove 


She had @omtided tn ler, 


Whe 
kKnow—oh, 


rs lias kill- 


ed her.’ rernarked Mrs. Curstone, 

“Ttis too horrittle ! stld the helress, 
‘*And vou Sav there isa Jitthe ehild born 
to-aiav ? 

*Yeas—a lovely tittle boy. 

“Herof Reyuverswell '" said Miss Marr. 
“You Hust meni for Joord Rvvers 

Ht ix us ~s r Mere, Curst 

his w as Se@rit for tht and he has 
Hi ‘ ave wy A ‘ 
fod ber; bul abe bold lint Bu would nevVel 

| returau. 


i 


secret any | 


Carstone | 








“He would have flown toher if be had 
thought she would even speak to bi.” 

“I was with her when wrote and post- 
ed the letters."’ 


| 


“Then there has been foul play,” declar-— 


ed Miss Marr, “for I know that Lord Ry- 


vers bas never received one word froin bis 


wife sinee she left him. 
“And you say she isdving?” Tears filled 


| her eyes. 


| for her?” 


| dolph’s wite, I should never have spoken 


lostory for | 


“ he | 


| of hope.” 


eContine | 


| swered yravely. 


have | “ 
| tom-ou-Sea, Kent, to 


\» ith ber! 


‘Let me see her,’’ she said; “there is no 
tirne to be lost.”’ 

She grew pale as she entered the room and 
saw the beautiful colorless face of Violet 
and the tiny head of the nestling babe. 

She was so true a woman that at the sight 
tears filled her eyes. 

With gentle step she went upw the 
young wife and knelt down by the bed- 
nide. 

“Violet,” shesaid gently, ‘do you knuw 
me T awn Gwendoline Marr.”’ 

There wasa faint stirof the white eye- 
lids, 

It seemed that by adesperate effort she 
was trying to bring herself back to life. 

“She wants to speak to me," said the 
heiress piteously. “Can you do nothing 


The doctor came forward with a spoonful 
of strong cordial, Then the white eyelids | 
opened, 

“You sent for me, Violet. What can I 
do for you?” 

“T want to give you this,’’ she said, open- 
ing her aris that ber friend might see her 
little ehild. 

“You are one of the noblest women in the 
world, 

“Will vou take him for me?’ Then with 
one white weak hand she drew the dark 
beautitul face down to her own, 

“You know tiny story,’ she whispered 
faintly; *‘yvou know who Tam. It seems to | 
me altnost that I have comune back froin the 
You know now that I am 


dead to see you, 
Randol pts wite.”’ 

“Yes; LT know. Will you forgive me all 
the pain T have caused you? 

“It Thad known that you were Ran- 
of binmn.”’ 

“T know; but you love him still ?”’ 

J] shall love forever,’’ was the low re- 
ply. 

“Ard you will marry him 
dead ? 

*Ievery one will forget ine, and you will 
be happy together. 

“IT vive vou my little son—he will be | 
Randolph's heir; you will love him = and 
cherish him and care for hitn as if be were 
your own?” 

“T promise,’’ answered Miss Marr. 

“How strange,’ said Violet, “that you 
should have both my busband and my 
son! 

“You will love hin? Do not tell him 
about me; let him think you are bis mo- 
ther. 

“And tell Randolph IT should like to be 
lnid to restin the old churchvard at St. 

tyno’s. Mine has been a short troubled 
life.’’ 

*“Violet,”’ said her friend,**would vou not 
like to see your husband ?” ; 

“Tam sure he would come to see you and | 
his litthe son if he knew. Would you like | 
to see him?” 

(on, the rapture of love and of longing in 
the pale tace! 

“IT believe,” she whispered faintly, ‘that 
if Teaw bin T should not die. I should | 
live in spite of myself.”’ 

“Then you shall see him,’’ ber friend de- 
clared. 

“T will go and bring him to you. Doce 
tor,’ she said hastily, 1] am sure that Lady 
KRivvers is better; give ine just one gleam 


after I am | 


The doctor looked up when be beard the 
rank and name of his patient. 

‘rive ine one yleam of hope,’’ 
peated, 

“The best that I can say is that Lady Ry- 
vers is no worse, and that every hour she 
lives adds to her chance of living,’’ he an- 


she re- 


Miss Marr bent over the pale face. 

“Violet,” she said, “try to live. Try to 
think that Randolph is coming, and 
to see you.” 

“Randolph will marry you; you are best 
suited for him; they ali love you. Lam 
content to die. Ob, dear friend, love iny 
son!" 

And then the pallor deepened, the white 
evelids fell. 

‘Is she dead ?”’ cried the heiress, in great 
alarin. | 

“No; she is only exhausted, 
doctor. 

Then, kissing the cold) brow, Miss Marr 
stole soltly out of the siek-room, and, hast- 
ening at onee to the te.egraph-office, de- 
spatched the following inessage— 


wants | 


” 


replied the 


“From Miss Marr, railway-station, Wes- 
Lord Ryvers, Athol 
House, Maytair, London. Come here at 
onee; our wife Violetis dving, and wishes 
to see you. I will be at the station to meet 
vou. 


What wonder, consternation, and bewild- 
‘rinent that telegrain caused Lord Ky 
vers! ; 

That Violet, bis beautifal wilful voung 
wife, should be dying seeined to him = im- 
possible, 


And why should Miss Marr be with 
her? 
J ? ’ ' ; 
\ et was dving—Violet, whom he had 
t ,Hoie world, who had bee 
~ v 4 “ wi acl 
, A re r ts 4 
vas 
Miss Marr, the beautifu woman wh 


every one bad Wished bim to warry, was 


you, and I believe it,”’ 


| bless and keep iny little son! 


| Vou, sweet, only you. 





Weston-on-Sea was not very far. 

He had reached the railway-station and 
stood with Mise Marr's hand fast clasped in 
his before he realized what bad happened 
where he was, 





CHAPTER XLVIL 


S they drove hurriedly trom the rail- 
| way-station to the house, Miss Marr 
told Lord Ryvers ali that had hap- 
pened, 
“And Violet was with you,” 
“really and tiuly with you? 
“How strange! It must bave been the 
very hand of Heaven.” 
“T believe it was," said Miss 
quietly. 
And then she told him of the birtli of his 


he cried— 


Marr very 


| little son. 


He was very inuch astonished and be- 


wildered. 


All he could say was— 

“Mv poor Violet! Pray Heaven that we 
may find her living! 

“If I can but look in her face once more 
and tell her how much I love her.”’ 


She was living, aud her lite hung upon 


| a thread. 


The question was whether his sudden ap- 
pearance would snap that thread. 
“She tld me she should live 
said Miss 


it she saw 
Marr 
quietly. 

There was another surprise for Lord Ry- 
vers when he saw Mrs, Carstone and heard 
her storv,how she had helped and befriend- 
ed his hapless yo ng wife. 

‘But you," he said reproachfully—“you 
should have sent tome. You kaow how 
well I loved ber.’’ 


But Mrs. Carstone had her own de- 


| fence. 


Of what use was it for her to interfere 
when he had sent no answer to his wite’s 
urgent prayer? 

Then he heard the story of the letters, 
end for the first time it struck him how 
negligent he had been, that he ought to 
bave taken precautions. 

But he had vever thought that Violet 
would write, 

The letters must have gone to Ryvers- 
well and fallen into his mother's hands, 
He told himself that if bis wile died his 
inother would be the cause, 

With quiet tread he entered the sick- 
roouh, 

Death was not present, yet seemed 
near. 

The beautifal face had growa even more 


very 


| colorless, the nerveless aris bad alinost re- 


laxed their hold, 

*Violet,’? said Miss Mar- bending over 
her, “can you bear ne?” 

But there was no answer. 

Again she spoke, but it was with the 
saine result. 

**] ain afraid we are too late,"’ she said. 
“Speak to her yourself.’’ 

Then he came forward and looked upon 
her, his wife, his darling, his only love, iy- 
ing there so still and pale, with their little 
g0n in her aris. 

He did not look at the child, his eyes were 
riveted on her tace, 

This was his Violet, whom be had found 
where “June's palace was paved with 
gold.” 

A bitter cry, the ery of astrong man in 
despair, came from his lips as he feil upon 
his knees by her side. 

At the sound Violet opened her eyes. It 
had pierced her heart, «nd stirred what lit- 
tle life was there. 

“Violet,” he cried—“oh, my darling, speak 


to me, look at ine!” 


A faint color rushed to her face, a faint 


ee 
| light caine into the shadowed eyos, the 


White lips siniled. 
“Violet, my darling, my dear wife!’ he 


cried. “Oh, thank Heaven that I see those 
dear eyes once again! Violet, say *Wel- 
coine!'’’ 


Welcome!" she responded faintly. 

And then be beard her whisper some- 
thing about the baby. 

He stooped and kissed the tiny face. 

“My little son!"’ he said. ‘May Heaven 
Violet, vou 


inust get better, You must live jor my 


| sake, 


She drew his head down to her face and 
whispered in bis ear— 
“It will be better, much better for me to 


| die, then vou can marry Miss Marr, and 


you will all be happy. 

“IT should be only inthe way, and she 
will be kind to iny baby.” é 

“If you die, Violet, 1 shall die,” he said. 
“There will be neither love por marriage 
for ime. 

“I want not Miss Marr or another, but 
Live for ime, dear 
Violett” 

* You did not come when 
whispered, 

“I never received the letters; 1 never 
heard of them unt] to-dav.”’ 

And then it seemeu to her as though the 
Sting of death had been removed. 
*T should have come at once. 
not have delayed one moment,” 

“Oh, Violet, live for me!” 

Her eves closed, and her head drooped 
upon his breast. 

She fell into adeep sweet slumber, and 
those round ber watched in anxious ex pec- 
tation. 

Over the face of the doctor came an ex 
pression of relief; Mrs. Carstone breathed 


I sent,”’ she 


I should 
ne said. 


re ireely. 
i Lady Ry Vers should recover,.”’ + 
te t “Vi | ‘ 
. . ‘ISS WATT t 3 ¥ j Db Will ive 
: . 1 
*> - aa a MUS eis 
nce the 


ttle child stirred,and the nurse 


BOOK it away. 
Violet still slept. 
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“It is almost miraculous,’’ said the doo 
tor; “I believe she will live.’’ 

How long she lay in that deep dreamless 
sleep, her busband’s arin round ber, oer 
bea 
knew. 

When at last she woke, it was to find his 
handsome face bent over ber with undying 
tove Shining in his eyes. 

Still for inany hours ber life bung upon 
a thread, a thread so slight that the least 
‘ar night have snapped it, and during that 
time dolph never left her, neither did 
Miss Marr. 

Inch by inch they helped to fight the 
uriin battle for her. 

Then caine faint flashes of life, a sinile, a 
yleam of light in the eyes, a whispered 
word, a request for the baby. 

Gradually the deathlike languor left the 
voung mother, and life came back. 

Through itall she clung to her Ran- 
dol oh. 

it lhe were absent ashort tine, 
lapsed. 

She seemed ‘% live only in his pres 
ence. 


she re- 


pillowed on his breast, Violet never | 





At last came the day when the doctor de- | 


clared that there was no more danger, and 
that with good nursing his patient would 
soon recover, 

Lord Ryvers was at a loss how to express 


Lis gratitude to Mrs. Carstone. 

‘You will be the dearest friend that my 
wife and I have,’’ be said to ber. 

As for the heiress, neither he nor Violet 


tried to thank her. 


She was to them sitnply the noblest wo- | 


inan in the world, more angel than wo- 


When al! danger was past, and a faint , 


rose-bloom returned to the face of Lady 
Ryvers, Miss Marr lett them. 

She bad done all she could, and no one 
but herself knew what it had  oost 
her. 


The dav caine when the windows were 


opened wide, the lace-curtains drawn back, | 


and the sea-breeze allowed to come in and 
the beautiful face froin which all pride and 
wilfalness had died, leaving nothing 
sweetness in their place. 

And on that day busband and wife nad a 
long conversation together. 

Never a shadow came between chem in 
after-lite, for they told on that morning the 
deepest secrets of their heart to each 
other, 

Then Lord Ryvers heard forthe first time 
how his mother had persecuted Vivlet, how 


but | 


If ever there had been a chance of setting 
aside the tnarriage or of finally parting bus- 
band aud wife, she felt that tuere was none 
now, 

In spite of all her coldness, pride, and 
worldliness, something warined ber heart 
as _ thought of the little heir of Ryvers- 
well, 

She called Monica, and showed her the 
paragraph. 

“Ob, mamma,’ cried the girl, “you must 
be triends with Violet now! She isa r- 
son of double importance. Poor sweet Vio- 
let! I am so heartily glad !"’ 

And, oddly euougn, ber mother was not 
angry with her. 

The dowager wondered, with some anx- 
iety, Whether she should hear any fureéhber 
news, 

But none caine until the beginning of 
June, when Randolph suddenly ap 
peared. 

He had foilowed her into the garden, and 
stood looking at ber over the rose Lrees, 

*) want you, wnother,” be said. “Can 
vou find a few winutes tor ine? I have 
something particular to say.”’ 

She came fromm amongst the roses, look- 
ing very stately, very handsome, proud aud 

le. 

He offered ber his arin,and led her to the 
retty trellised suminer-house, then placed 
ier on the cushioned seat, and, with his 

arins folded, stood lookiag at her. 

*Mother,’’ be said at last, ‘tiny wile Vio- 
let haus been very near death, If she 
died, you would have been the cause.” 

The proud face pated a little. 

“You would bave been the cause,''he re- 
peated. **Moether, why did you destroy the 
letters Violet sent to ime?" 

“How do you know | destroyed them?’ 
she asked, 

“My own instinct tells ine. 
it?”’ 


Do you deny 





had | 


such merriment and revelry,tiat the day is 


met genes of asone t be long reuse. 


Sv long as they lived, Lord Ryvers did 
everything in his power to sbow his grati- 
tude to the millionaire and his wite. 

He introduced them everywhere, and he 
spoke so highly of them that everyone was 
anxious to know them. 

And in that way be amply repaid his ob- 
ligations to thein, 

Oscar made a grand match—he married 
the daughter of an impoverished earl, of 





whoin his parents stood greatly in awe dur- | 


ing the remainder of their lives. 
Violet, Lady RKyvers, took courage and 


birth of her little son; but Miss Atherton 
reinained Spartan to the last. 

She never answered the letter, and = re- 
mains to this day quite indifferent to the 
fact that her niece is one of the most beauti- 
ful, inost popular and admired women in 
England—adinired all the more tor the lt 
tle bursts of radicalisin in which she in- 
dulges, 

Since she is the mother of the futare Lord 
of Ryverswell, she car not consistontly dis- 
like the aristocracy. y 

Beautiful Violet had found amid her or- 
anye-blossoms tmany thorns. 

She has none now; the crown of perfect 
wifehood, pertect inctherhood, sits on her 
queenly head. 

All the romance of her youth goes with 
her through life, and she never tires of teil- 
ing her children how her husband wooed 
her in disguise and married ner for love, 

There was just one shadow to the sunny 
picture. 

Miss Marr went away—passed out of their 


| lives, 


“IT do not,” said Lady Rivers, with stern | 


pride. 
“Why did you do it?”’ he asked. 
“It was the foolish act ol a desperate wo- 


nan,” she said, “I never wished you to 

meet her again; she bad brought sorrow 
, @nough into our lives.”’ 

“It was a very treacherous deed,’ he re- 


she bad insinuated that he had connived at | 


her to .invalidate the inar- 


riage. 


attein pts 


Violet kept nothing from him, and he no 


longer wondered that Lis fair young wile 
left him. 

‘Chere were no secrets after that; but there 
caine a vexed question. 


The docter said that Lady Ryverswell | 
was able to travel, and would be the better 


tor charge of air. 
Lord Ryvers longed to take the little heir 
home. 


He longed for the people to cheer at the | 


sight of the heir of Rvverswell. 

When be mentioned this to Violet, he saw 
her tace change. 

“Randolph,” she said, “I registered a 
vow that I would never go back to Ry vers- 
well unless your mother asked tne.” 

“Will you go if she does ask yvou?’’ be 
said, 

“Will you go and forget all that has 
ed there, and begin a new life that shall 
have nocloud ?” 

‘‘Begin,’”’ she supplemented, with a sinile, 


“to wear orange-blossoins that have no 
thorns? 
“Oh, Randolph, how little I dreamed | 


how sharp those thorns could be !"’ 
“There shall never be = another,”’ 
said. 


he 


“Violet, if iny mother and sisters come to | 


you aud ask you to goto Ryverswell, will 
you go?” 

‘*Yes,’’ she said ; and he sealed the prom- 
ise with a Kiss, 





CHAPTER XLVILI. 


rF\HE dowager Lady Ryvers was not the 
| happiest of woinen. 

Estranged from the son she loved, 
with a disagreeable consciousness of hav- 
lng behaved cruelly and unjustly to his 
wife, she found little pleasare in her | 
life. 

Miss Marr had been to see her, but the 
visit had not been of the inmost pleasant 


kind. 

She had dono her best to heal 
enoes between mother and son. 

Lord Ryvers had declined to visit Athel- 
stone, and had refused all overtures 

Monica was unhappy, was losing her good 
looks and spirits—in tact, life was going 
wrong with che dowager altogether. 

She knew that in destroying Violet's let- 
ters she bad done a wicked and cowardly 
thee, 

Her conscience reproached 
continually. 

It was treachery for which there was ne 
pardon, 

The fear of what her son would say, 
Should he ever know it, preyed so much on 
her inind that Lady Ryvers felt) positive 
iif. 

(sreat were her surprise and disinay when 
one day, on taking up the Mourning fvst 
she found amongst the ‘Births’ tol- 
ioOoWwlny announcement— 


all aiffer- 


her with it 


the 


“On Tuesday, May 8rd,at Weston-on-Sea, 
Lady Ryvers, ofa son." 
Sothis waswhy Violet bad w-itte: 
yentiy, tuIs Ww 48 V¥uV sie bad perer ure 
nHDusMand tO vO W sBeF 
The dowager was disarined 
e last ' 


y TU 
art whet 


she read this. 


joined. 
**] considered the end justified the means,"’ 
she deciared. 

And for soine ininutes there 
between thein. 

“Mother,” he suid, gently, bending his 
handsoine head over her, **‘we are neither 

ot us happy while we ure estranged. I have 
come to make peace. 

“] will forgive and forget all that has 
massed, if you will come back with ine to 
V eston-on-Sea, and ask Violet to yo hoine 
to Kyverswell. She will never go with- 
out. 

“She has nearly lost ber life through you. 
To make ainends for that, will you, as no 

one else can, reinstate berand give her a 
hearty welcome to Ryverswell? Oh, :no- 
ther, do this for my little son’s sake! 
heart will relent tothe mother when 
see the child.’’ 


was silence 


you 


' 


It was better for all three, she 
they should not meet, 

She made her home in Italy. 

But her home was desolate, just as her 
heart was empty, because she loved the 
wrong wan. e 

Vivlet, Lady Ryvers, laughs gaily as the 
8a VA: ’ 

** Ketter a wreath of orange-blossoins with 
hidden thorns, than no orange-blossotns at 


saicl, that 


| all!"’ 
| 


(THE END} 
—_ 


Just for Amusement. 


= 


BY M. W. PAXTON, 


Aunt Mary looked up from her sew- 
ing at the bright litthe brunette, who 


Se again this evening, Nettie?” 
was unusually brilliant in an evening dress 


of searlet tissue, with white feather, lowers 


| gaine in the heavy jetty braids of 


Your | 


There was a short, sharp struggle in the | 


dowager’s heart before she finally answered 
hit. 

Then she put ber arms round 
neck, and said: 

“T will go.”’ 

On the evening of that samme day Violet 
Sat watching the sun set over the sea, 
when her husband’s imother entered the 
room, and, going up to her, kissed the beau- 
tiful face. 

“Violet,” she said, “I have coine to make 
friends. For baby’s sake, forgive all my 
unkindness; forgive ne, dear, and let us 
bury the past.” 

But it was not for **babyv’s sake’’ that she 
kissed the sweet face so often, und listened 


her son's 


wo patiently while she told her story; it was | 


not for **baby’s sake’ that she grew fond 
ot the girl she had persecuted and hated; 
it was for her own. 

She made her subinission with queenly 
grace. 

She asked Violet to return to Ry verswell, 
and let the past be forgotten. 

sefore they had been three days together 
Violet took heart of grace, 

“Lady Ryvers,”’ she said, ‘Il want to ask 
a great favor of you—so great a favor is it 
that, if you grant it, notonuly will the past 
be obliterated from uy mind, but I shall 
be so gratetul for it that the whole devo- 
tion of my life will never repay you.’ 

“[ should bardly have thought it was in 
Inv power logrant yous favor. What is it, 
Violet?” 


‘Let Moniea marry Paul Caerlyon,”’ she 
said, boldly. 
The dowager looked as though the sky 


had fallen at her teet. 

Then Violet related to ber Monica's love 
story. 

Sie shed tuany tears over it, and at last, 
slowly, though reluctantly, butin the end 
yraciously, the dowayer yielded. 

And Monica's joy ‘vas as great as ler sor- 
row had been. 

Paul was invited to Ryverswell. 

And nothing would please Rord Ryvers 
until the family trou Inygleshaw had been 


asked, too. 


And then there followed sucha glad 
homecoming a8 has been seldom wit- 
nessed. 


llow the people cheered and shouted when 


the, Saw the litthe neir and his beautitul 


vounyg mother. 
Hiow thev talked alterwards of the 


es 
of carriages. 


“stringy 


Lord and Ladv Ryvers were i the first 
‘ ' 

t Sawer aud Mo Ca. Liiet rie 

liner | mi 4™ 4 


| 


| and there was an 


| not expect inuch gaiety, and I 


of the 
her lus 


looping the overskirt, and = clusters 
trous hair. 

“T iiight as well have a good titne while 
Tecan, Aunt Marv,”’ Nettie said, twirling 
herself round belore the long tmiirror, to ad- 
inire ber bright skirts and her tiny, slip 
*pered feet. “Only two weeks more here, 
und then Timust go oack to Weston and 
burv myself,”’ 

**Nettie!l” 

“There, auntie, don’t look seo 
I know you think tnyv future 


shocked! 
husband is 


| perfection; and, between ourselves, 80 do I, 


But, after all, a country parson’s wife can 
Inean lo 
crowd a1 Lean into these last two weeks 
of Liberty.” 

“Where are you going 
her aunt. 

“Why, to Mrs. Hunt’s. Mr. 
teynolds will call tor me, and 


to-night?” asked 


and Mrw, 
Count Lo- 


doski.’’ 


Or 


“Again! Aunt Mary’s voice was stern, 


unusual severity in her 


5 


tillthe Rev. Alfred Murtin acer pted a oath 
to Milville, near which Weston was situated, 

He was not «a bandsainwe man, not a 
fascinating iman in any sense that Nettio 
had ever thought of the word, but’ be had 
one gill that embraces tnany others in a 
truly Christian minister—be was earnest, 

To blun, the toeation of his life was one 
that absorbed heart and brain, to the ex 
clusion of all effort ty be attractive ins. 
clety, or win wortdlyv praise, 

Yet the Very sineeriy of this man, fully 
ten veare her senior, proved a charm Nettie 
could pot resist, 

From the careless ease of her petted tite, 


| bis serinons, like truupet enils, roused ber 
wrote to her aunt Alice, telling ber of the | 


| the earnest appeals of the 


lo a sense of the responsibility resting upon 
her to aa woman holding in her hand the 
gifts of periect health, energy, and wealth. 

Like a buttertly, she bad tasted sweets 
bere and there, thinking but lithe of the 
bitter Cups given to the Foon fortunate, vill 
ninister stirred 
her toconsider the stewardship entrusted 


| \ her care, 


| lerers, She devoted time and 


| at ber post where the air 
| fever and the danyer trightfully near, 


She had no thought of pleasing the mtn. 
ister When she look up a share of parish 
duty, sewed for the *Dorcas,”’ and visited 
the sick and poor, 

Adioiration and attention bad been of- 
fered her too freely for her to dream of 
Courtitipe Cheeses, beat, hiipulsive in every- 
thing sie threw tie whole force of her 
ardent, generous nature into the new path 
ofdaty Mer.Martt.s eloquence had pointed 
out ilo ler, 

It was in the spring that Mr. Martin caine 
to Milville, aod in the summer a contagious 
louver broke outin the village where the 
mill operatives dwelt in sinall cottages, 

It was lipossible for Nettle to enter inte 
any undertaking with luke warn interest, 
and once enyayed in trying to aid the suf 
money with 
un UnSparing band, 

Her own glorious health bore ber through 
the dangers of contagion unharined, ance 
her cheerful, buoyant disposition was like 
sunlight among tho sick children who were 
her especial care, 

Yet, when the death-tilin gathered over 
the childish eyes, ne voice could solten the 
dark passage lo the grave With sweeter, more 
earnest words of coulortand promise thau 
Nettuie’s. 

Seeing her thas, through the long weeks 
ol toll and danwer, asking her alk where 
money was urgently needed, finding her 
was thick with 
Al- 
fred Martin grew toconsider the beautiful 
dark lace as fairer than lis ideal of angels, 
and to think there wadno music like Net- 
tie’s clear, miedodious volee, 

By the magnetisuvothisown trueearnuest 
words, he had led her trom frivolity to the 
seeking of uigher alunos and duties, and by 
the power of Lhe strony love awakened jit 
hisown heart he drew her into his keeping. 

She loved, as she followed all other juste 
pulses with fervent and deep affection, 
While she was daily meeting her lover, aud 
the guide to all the nobler pursuits of ber 
life. 

Mrs. Wheaton, a meek litthe widow, wus 
only too yplad to think of her child's future 
entrusted to the care of a truly yood man, 
as she believed Alfred Martin to be, and 


| yave glad consent to an engagement. 


And while autumn winds were sweeping 
the fever away, Nettio was daily learning 
the sweet lesson of loving st Dbinission to # 
stronger will, was conquering tmnany a life. 
lony selfishoess and tully to please her be- 
trotucd, and believing that she bad lost all 


| relish tor the trivolities of the past. 


ened 


blue eyes. “You know how strongly L dis- | 


approve of your accepting the escort of 
Count Lodoski.”’ 

“But he is not inv eseort,”’ said perverse 
Nettie. “Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds will call 
in their carriage. 

“1 don’t believe in the count 
than you do, auntie; and all 
wails over his dear Poland fall 
unbelieving ears when confided to tne, 
Notwithstanding, he is most entertaining 
company, dresses pertectly, is handsome as 
an Adonis, waltz#s like a dancing taster. 
So, because he amuses ine, Tallow bit to 
to be inv escort during the abwence of the 
Rev.Alfred Martin, who will hold tie soon, 
fast and firin, in the chains of matrinnony. 
Hark ! the carriage is here. (Crood-night; 
don’t sit up for me!” 

And, wrapping herself in a large cloak of 
sottest white cashimere, Nettie kissed her 
aunt. and sped with dancing feet froin = the 
room. 

In the earriage she found the young 
couple whew bad offered her the spare seat 
there, and she found also the Polish count, 
who was decidedly attracted by the beauty 
of the yay brunette. 

Whether it bad been 
ear that she was heiress to five thousand a 
year can only be conjectured ; but he 
a wmo-t devoted adorer, and Netme careless- 
ly encouraved his allentions. 

"She bad inherited Weston from ber grand. 


any more 
his pathetic 
UpO tneost 


whispered in his 


was 


lather When sbe wasa little child, and ler 
faluer being dead, ber inother tad shared 
the guardianship of te litthe heiress with 


her uncle Jostua,so that susimer at Wester 


+} 
a1 ' 


was followed each Vvear by 


where schoo! days were succecde@d bya 
pleasures Of sociely aller Nettie [vas { 
eigphleenth Year. 


[It miust be confessed that 


Hlad the tarriage followed at once 
the wooing, there would have been 
ness nt the parsonage, where the 
of the earnest innister would 
till Nettie no longer 
earthly guide or support. 

But when the new year opened, 
went to her Aunt Mary’s to remain 
Hilliners and dressinakers Completed 
frousseau, 


tipeor 
happi 
influence 

have 
needed 


dee p- 


auy 


Nettie 
till 
her 


The wedding-day was to be in Marchand 
Nettie took farewell of the yaleties of ber 
City hottie, 


She did not nean to be Inoonmsistent, or 
to break any of the pood resolutions of the 
past few tiouths, but old friends welled ned 
her with lestive yalthertoys, and beficre she 
realized it, She Was Gaueingy, tMirting, and 
flitting from party to party. 

Then, just tor amusement, she allowed 
the new lion, Count Lavdoski, lo pray her 
tnarked allention, 


She told hersell she was sate in bert ippy 
engayement, and tual he was too iuiueh a 
nan OF Bogclety Wo have any serious in- 
Lenbious. 

It was 4 tmnere flirtation for both of thein, 
and it served Ww pass away Lite to listen to 
the stories of the Polml exile, to waitz with 
him, drive, ride, Walk with lijin, ard yet, 
With awotnan se Skil and a coguette’s in- 
. Keep hin frou: any cour TUPIMI Tae 
offer that would end the amusement. 

‘The tera: ot Netlie’s Visit was teariv ov er, 


meruit 


when tie enlertaininent at Mra. bfuot's 
ealied Uyelthber @ large tutnber ot her oid 
friends and new adinuirers, 

Count Lodoski was more ardent than 
nsuaiin bis expressions Of adiniration, and 
Nettie was uncoulortably conserous that he 

s Dress if upon Lhe @teourasceinent 

padi reeceiye d. 
lie es iv passer quick] V, atiel Was 
misrepeerer-liine Whe the « ! Vitt A 
“ tT» \ ‘ tte real hi s if 
ight nserva 
attity 4 ‘s “ 
4 - xA* ‘ 
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towards the door, when the count gently 
but firinty held her back. 

“T aim engaged for this galop, count,’ she 
said, with her usual sweet simile, “#0 you 
inuet not detain ne now.” 

“Yet for a little you will stay with me,” 
said the handsome foreigner, in bis strong. 
accented English. ‘1 must say a few words 
with you.” 

“Another time.”’ 

“Now hd 

“Let ine pasa!’ 'she said haugbtily. "You 
forget yourself strangely, sir. 

“I forget all but love when 1 am near 
you," be cried, and broke into a stream of 
eloquence, and made an unmistakable offer 
of beart and band, more than hinting that 
hewas sureofareturn of bis ardently-ex- 
pressed devotion. 

In vain Nettie endeavored to check the 
flow of words, every one of which she felt 
was an insult to the inan she really loved, 
in spite of ber foolish vanity, and to whoin 
ashe bad promised faithful affection. 





The count spoke so rapidly that not until 


he paused for lis reply, could Nettle find 
an Opportunity even to speak. 


Then in « taltering voice, halfchoked by 


her contending emotions, she declined the 
bonor of an alliance with the Polish noble- 
man. 

“You cannot mean to refuse me," he 
cried, in gonuine astonishinent; “you can- 
not inean that you bave been coqueting so 
heartiess!y." 

“T mean that I must decline your pro- 
posal,” she answered, tnore firmly, ‘and 
request you to allow me to pass.”’ 

“But Mizs Wheaton —Nettie! You love 
ine; surely you would not let ine so de- 
CelVe imiysell, You love te, There is 
soue bar perhaps to our tnarriage; but you 
love mne,"' 

“Tam already betrothed,” the girl said, 
desperately, not conscious of the interpreta 
tiou ber words adinitted of, until a third 
Volos spoke, 

“Consider yourself free, Miss Wheaton, 
if you love this man,’ said) Mr. Martin, 
stopping into the room, “Pardon tiny in- 
trusion. I came unexpectedly to this place, 
and your aunt told ine you were here. Mra, 
Hunt kindly directed tie to this place, 
where I find iny coming most) opportune. 
I have the honor to bid you yood-evenimy 
and farewel!.”’ 

And not BOO Nettio's piteous, pleading 
face, he turned and lett the conservatory, 

A inoment later Mra. Hunt was hurrying 
to the room, where Nettie had fallen sense- 
leas, overcome, the anxious hostess said, 
by the heat and perfuine of the Nowers, 

Aunt Mary was sitting up when the little 
white-cloaked figure came in, and Nettie 
threw herself into the kind embrace, sob 
bing Ditterly. 

She did notsee a tall figure by the win- 
dow, half hidden by the curtain tolds, as 
she sobbed out her story. 

“And Alfred will never forgive me, 
maid in conclusion, To sawitin his) face,’ 

“Do you deserve that he should?" Aunt 
Mary asked, still holding the yirl close in 
her artis. 

“No. IT ought never to have allowed 
the countto pay ime so tuch attention. 
But it was a inere flirtation, auntio. L never 
gave hin athought, even of fnendstip. I 
ineant to yo back and help Alfred in every 
good work, 
charity, for useful alos ouly, aad it isonly 
my Silly bead that has drawn ive into these 
Jast fow weeks of frivolity and toolisiiness."’ 

“You love Alfred, then?" 

“Love Alired ! Aunt Mary, do you sup- 
ose T would lave prouused to marry hii 
fT had mot loved tian?" 

“But when the count asked if you loved 
him, you only said you were betrothed, 

“Do you suppose IT would even mention 
Alfred to bins?) Netuie asked, indiynantly. 

“Then if Alfred would forgive you, you 
would be quite happy 7?” 

“If he really forgave me, knowing all 
my folly, and mny sincere> penitence, Oh! 
auntie, tw lose linn now would drive ie 


she 


’ 


away frows all I hope to be. ]1 needs his 


counsel, his protection ; auntie, T need his 
love.”’ 

The tall figure came from the shadow of 
the window curtains, and Aibert)> Martin 
bent over Aunt Mary's chair aud took Net 
tie’s hand. 

“Tt was tearing my heart from my bosom 
to give youup, Netuie,’ be said, as she 
sprang up, With wery Of Joyous surprise ; 
“Dot you must tnake vour chore now, dar- 
ling. | otunot take wiy wife from such a 
soene aS that T witnessed to-night.” 

“Tamall yours if you will forgive ime,’ 
she said tuimbly. 

Aunt Mary discretely leftthe room, but, 
returuing very soon, found Nettie alone, 
tearful but bappy, sure of forgiveness, and 
very sure she would never again trifle with 
hearts Just For Aimusement. 


- a . >_> - 


EMPLOYMENT OF Women.—The author 
of aparphiielentitied the “The Euploy- 
ment of \\ omen, argues Wiatit is wicked 
and tutile for woteu lo educate themselves 
for any profession in which they have to 
Compete witli ween > (bal their mental cali- 
bro Is buferior to that of the other sex ; that 


as the tiost beautiful and cleverest woiuen 
fnarry, Lucre is iy A Om ry reinant to 
Byhaltitain Ce rigiits f wouren; that bared 
study inflicts upon girs physical evils of 
the tsost ser is K ithatthe whole 
posilion: Is suis A it] t truistuw that 
en dye senk col pust go to « wall. Ch 8 
p' )s = . Le titi) 
nar - ‘ [hs 
{ 7 
: 7 
the pres 4 - 
parts ey are KU . sef 
inovements, tnust be a tole sap f 


their capacity ) do mans work as well as 
he does, provided it ig intellectual work. 


I] tneant to use my money for | 
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‘THE PRICE HE PAID. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MYSTERIOUS 
LOVER,"’ “MY FIRST PATIENT,” 
ETC., BIC. 


CHAPTER V.—[CONTINUED.] 
WAS abrupt to you this morning, Mr. 
Grimsdale!" she excilaimein ber clear 
voice, 

“Pray accept iny apology, and believe I 
ain grateful tor all vou have done to save 
inv father and myself frou dixtress,aud the 
world’s contempt.” 

She holds out ber hand. 

Owen touches it lightly, then, with an 
impulse he cannot control stoops down,and 
presses bis lips on ber cool fingers. 

She draws ber hand away quickly, and 
begins to caress bloss. 

They waik about under toe trees for a 
few minutes, 

Owen adroitly lets Hilda take the lead in 
conversation, and she chooses the subjects 
wisely and well. 

Owen listens, and replies quietly, think- 
ing all the while how tiuch tore precious 
would be one expression of genuine feel- 
ing, one answering glance of her dark eves 
one wart clasp of ber taper fingers, than 
all this studied conversation. 

Butshe remains cold and proud, and 
forinally polite, as she looks out over the 
lair prospect. 

Soon she complains of the chillines of the 
air. 

“No, thank vou. To am going indoors; 
the dew is heavy, and Fioss and I will be 
better away from the datip. 

“ood night, Mr. Grimsdale! T need not 
ask you tocome to Mountelair whenever 
vou Wish,for you bave the right ol entrance 
now,” 

Owen bows, and the lady continues, 

“The tables bave turned. My tather and 
Il are here on sufferance only. You are the 

owner and tnaster of the place.” 

“Don't sav that, Miss Mountelair. It 
wins ine to hear you put things in such a 
ipebat.”’ 

“Jtisthe truth, and it is well to grow 
accustomed to circumstances as they 
are." 

She turns away witha dignified air. 

“Have TL said anything to annoy you?" 

“Nothing io particular; but some thougnts 
drive ine nearly inad., Let us part as 
friends to-night."’ 

“More than triends, I hope?” 

“Do not despise friendship, Mr. Grits. 
dale, 

"A good, honest friendship is the grand- 
est thing in life, tar higher than vapid 
sentiment, or selfish love.’ 

“Why do you tell me this?” 

“Because friendship is all 
barter with you. 

‘“dtisall I yive, and all 1] wish in re- 
turn.” 

She holds out her band. 

Owen takes the cold white fingers in’ bis, 
but doos not again attempt to press his lips 
on them. 

“Come, good dog. 
Ciriiosdale.”’ 

Hilda carries the favored animal, whieh 
looks like a ball of white floss silk, in her 
aris, and turns away, her maize silk train 
sweeplig over the dewy grass. 

Owen watebes her while a tlutter of the 
dress is visible, then he plunges deeper 
into the sheltered walks at the side of the 
house. 
| tle rambles about the grounds in the fast 
| gathering twilight, thinking how superb 
Hilda looked even while saying biter 
things,and picturing how grand will be the 


I profess to 


Good night, Mr. 


triuinph of winning her to love and solt- | 


Thess, 

No one from the house disturbs him, or 
even notices hin, 

Lights graduaily appear in the windows, 
the curtains are drawn, the doors closed. 
Hie feels forgotten already by the intnates 

~an alien and a stranyer inthe plece he las 
xiven so much to purchase, 

‘The stars are shining brightly froin the 
clear blue sky ere he begins lo retrace bis 
Steps to PBlithside. 

Ile looks down upon the quiet village, 
and recollects a day, long ago,when he first 
sought from Nellic Frere the sweet) secret 
of love, and wou her promise to be his, All 
this is over now, 

And as the night breeze sweeps past his 
brow, be sighs uiore than Gnee over that 
sunny dream of bis youth, that restful hap 
piness, Vanished forever, 


CHAPTER VI. 
ILDA MOUN'TCLATR insists on hav- 
lI Ing a private wedding, and her will is 
jaw on the occasion, 

li takes place in London, and there is not 
asingle person present but those imuredi- 
ately concerned, 

The bride has ynored all the usual pre- 
parations that generally surround the happy 
event—she neither orders new clothes, in- 
vites friends, issues cards, receives presents 
nor arranges any of the other thousand and 
one itewus that tuake the lady, for one day 
at least, the observed of all observers, : 

One of her elegant dresses, cureless) vy se 
lected froma dozen others equally ¢ levant, 
and a han lsome lace shawl she has worn 
ally when driving out on the warm 


perpett 
Stl per days r er attlir t Viti ‘ 


lif rer ‘ r ' " 
~“ ‘ 4A%N ed ~ 


| ~ 
I eryvbodyv there Knows every davand 
hour on which the happy event is to take 


| place—every body but Nellie Frere. 











Somehow no one likes to tell her—they 
hope she will hear nothing about the mar- 
ri until it is over. 

‘The bell-ringers of the old church give 
up their work for the day, and purpose 
waking upthe echoes of the tower, and 
ringing out merry wedding peals on the 
belis, feeling quite sure of substantial 
largess from old Mr. Grimsdale when their 
task is done. 

Alec Moore hears of this intended bel!- 
ringing just in time. 

“ft will drive poor little Nellie out of her 
wits to hear that hideous ‘ding ding.’ She 
bas kept upali through like an angel, but 
this will be too much for ber,”” be de- 
cides, 

He goes to the dining-room, where Nellie 
is sitting at the window, sone work in- her 
hands. 

The perfume of clove pinks and regal 
white lilies istnaking the air a_ little too 
heavy with sweetness, and Nellie is just 
thinking of taking her sewing out into the 
suumner-house to finish there when Alec 
inakes his appearance rather abruptly. 

“Tam juet going down to Crompton to 
pay a visit to iny mother at ber seaside lodg- 
nye. 

“Will you and the boys come with me, 
Nelhie? 

“We'll get Hinton'’s chaise, and have a 
splendid drive down.” 

“fshouid iike it so much. T was just 
thinking how het and oppressive the air is, 
and tonging for a sea-breeze."’ 

“You shail have that in perfection at 
Crompton—pure odors from the briny! 
Don't be long getting ready.’’ 

They are soon packed in the roomy coun- 
try chaise—the boys in high spirits at) Chis 
unexpected outing, and Nellie, in ber sum- 
ier dress,seated beside Alec, 

She looks very pretty,ber hair bright and 
sunoyv as ever, her eves still the same clear, 
lustrous blue. 

If the joyous vivacity of early girlhood 
has vanished, in its stead has come true, 
wo.nanly endurance. 

She has learned to look ont quietly on life 
and feels its inost gorgeous cotoring is no 
longer jor her, 

Alec is in high spirits, and drives rapid!y 
on, keeping upa perpetual flow of merry 
talk with the boys, and when, by-and-by, 
the distant chimes swell on the breeze, he 
grows a little grave—looks down with a 


kind of tender pity on the sweet unsuspici- | 


ous tact beside him, and is thankful she 
does not recognize the wedding peals as the 
token that Owen Grimsdale is married to 
another, 

Good, motherly Mrs. Moore is delighted 
with the unexpected arrival. 

She orders an iinpromptu) dinner, suited 
to the capacities of hungry boys, and then, 
in the cool afternoon, they stroll down on 
the Crompton beach, and ramble to and fro 


——— 


heights, the veriest item stands out in start- 
ling prominence, and he wonders whether 
he bas not paid woo dearly for his vic- 
tories. 

Sometimes the lofty solitudes are more 


| than be can bear with thoughts of this na- 


ture whirling through his brain, and he de- 
ascends to the valley tor comnpanionship,gen- 
erally to find Hilda sitting with her father 
in the crowded hotel-gardens. 

She looks up calmly totell him dinner 
has long been wuiting. 

During their temporary absence from 
Mounteclair, Owen has Jonsigned the iman- 
sion to the hands of improvers. 

No expense is to be spared indoors or out 
every trace of shabbiness is t) be re:inoved, 
and the inost appropriate and costly ap- 
pointments substituted. 

Skilful workmen troin London are hired, 
suitable tashions are to be adopted, and the 
whole isto bea pleasint surprise for his 
wife on her return home froin the bridal- 
tour. 

But Owen has reckoned 
host. 

He has still a few lessons to learn. 

Hilda is far froin pleased with the ‘so- 
called” iinproveinents when she arrives at 
Mountelair. 

She cal!s them blemishes. 

The gilding, painting, varnishing, and 
new furniture she pronounces intolerable, 
wretched taste. 

She roves about the house with impatient 


without bis 


|; stepand searcelv-subdued dissatisfaction, 


until she finds a small roomin the upper 
story in which everything has been lett in- 
tact. 

She declares this to be the only apartment 
she can bear to look at, that benceforth it 
shall be her boudoir, tor she hates all that 
is modern, parvenu, and shoppy. 

Her father mildiv takes her to task when 
she is alone with him. 

‘My dear Hilda, control vourself. Con- 
sider what vast suins of money Mr. Griins- 


_ dale must have expended,”’ 


| the manager voted for good taste. 


on the ribbed sands until the sun goes down | 


| like a golden ball, in the west. 


The wedding-bells have ceased long be- 


tore they reach Blithside, and the ringers | 


are already inaking tnerry atthe ale-house 
with the dole they have wrung froin Law- 
ver Grimedale, 

Rather unwillingly has he given it,for he 
does not quite approve of Owen's mar- 
riage. 


Miss Mountelair has never taken the | 


slightest notice of either him or his wife, 


and he teels as though he has lost ason,and | 


not gained a daughter. 

He never expected this ending to the 
Mountelair mortgage. 

After the wedding is over, the wedding- 
party set out on their travels, 

There are the General and his valet, Hilda 
and her lady's maid, and Owen,as manager 
and purse-bearer for the whole, 

By -and-by they halt ata little village in 
Switzerland, and make there rather a long 
sojourn. 

It is a quaint, primitive old place, quite 
out of the usual track of travelers, where 
the peasants are simmple-hearted, and neith- 


_@r impose on strangers nor intrude on 


thein. 
Hilda and her father have spent a couple 
of seasons there before, and they know 


| every cottage and chalet, 


Sothey renew their acquaintance with 
place and people, talking to the villagers, 
and listening to their patois. 

Owen has never been amidst the glorious 
Swiss mountains before, and the scenery 
comes to him like anew revelation, grand, 
sub‘ime, and solemn! 

Snowdon has hitherto been his experi- 
ence of a high mountain. 

But here are three or four ‘Snowdons” 
piled one on the other! 

There is a vastness and sublimity of which 
he never even dreamt. " 

He breathes in the keen, pure air, and 
inuses asinen will muse when brought 
face to face with the grandest forin of na- 
ture. 

Sometimes, Owen's thoughts on these oc. 
casions take the forin of mental self-exain- 


“I wish he had spared his interference, 

pa. 

“Tt makes tne almost hate the place.”’ 

Owen speaks on the subject also, when 
he sees the cloud linger so long on Hilda’s 
brow. 

“IT did not mean to anny vou, Hilda,when 
I ordered all that was ghabby and worn out 
in the houre to be replaced by new. 

“[ particularly requested the 
might be regarded. 

“The tirin I employed is of bigh standing 


” 


unities 


There is a sneer on Hiida’s finely-curved 
lip, as she retorts-— 

“Good taste is like good descent, a privi- 
lege that cannot be acquired by education 
nor bought with money. 

“The alterations are simply detestable. 
Why could you not leave the place as) you 
found it ?”’ 

“Chanyes were required, and I thoug!t 

‘?’ 

“You had the right to make them,’’ in- 
terrupts his wife haughtily. 

“I do not dispute vour right; but had you 
consulted ine it would have shown better 
taste. 

*Don’t be surprised if you have met the 
fate of inost officious mecddiers.”’ 

She yives force to her words by the scorn 
she flashes from her brilliant eves, as she 
leaves the rooin to dress tor dinner. 

Hilda seeins to delight in contradicting 


| Owen's opinions, and trying to upset his 
| favorite theories, 


Owen, who was ever a spoiled boy in his 


| home, and afterwards a spoiled inan, by a 


| issues from his wife's 


splendid career of suceess in the comuner- 
clal world, finds the sensation novel, and 
writhes under his new experience. 

Never has sareasin so bitter, keen, and 
cutting been pointed at bitn,as oecasionallv 
beautiful imouth, 


| given forth in her clearest, inost musical 
| voice. 


It puts his wits on the stretch to retort, 
and in time he grows weary of the clever 
tilts. 

His temper sometimes seeins on the very 
verge of giving way, he is inclined to reply 
more bitterly than is prudent. 

How be yearns fora word of true syin- 


pathy, a touch of softness, a simile of affec- 


tion from 
his! 

Sometimes,’after he has been away in 
London for a week, and returns home, 
wearied—for even money-making presses 
beavily on the brain—he looks round, long- 
ing for the kindly welcome that never 


this brilliant young wile of 


' greets hii. 


Perbaps Hilda is walking in the grounds 
with her tather, 

She will glance carelessly at him as he 
drives in at the gates, but will make no at- 
tempt to shorten her stroll and join him; or 


| She nav be writing leitersin that boudoir 


Ination—he mnakesa kind of debtor and | 


creditor account of his yains and losses, 

What be gained ? 

A career of undoubted suceess in every 
sense of the word, and he has won Mounpt- 
clair, and Hilda for his wife. 

W hat bas-be lost? 

Owen's tace is buriedin his hand, as he 
recalissome of the things left far be- 
hind. 

W here is the simple faith of his childhood 
his superb theories, his beautiful drearns, 


his own self-respect, his highest, truest 
na od where s reverence forall that 
§ zood and ire and true—where his fait 
“ er - Ve as ~ raw ee 
a re . 1e-0f thos tnings 
Ses wnen be Wwasin the thickest th 
slrupgyies. 
But now, on these solemu mountain 


of hers, and, with alook and nod at the 
tired traveler, will finish all ber writing 
Lefore she sets down her pen. 

This stoical indifference is sorely galling 
to Owen Griinsdale. 

It sets his pulses coursing at a mad rate, 
though he is too proud to complain. 

Olten and often he dashes out of the gates 
of Mountelair in the dark evenings, and 
hurries down the hill to bis father’s 
house. 

There he will find his mother, with her 
kind, happy old face wreathed in its white 
cap, in her neat black silk dress, 

She will be seated opposite to the old law- 
yer, who, with his Spectacies On 18 nose, 1S 


' , a ll : s 
perhaps reading aloud to her out of some 
» 7 
sy ad n 

Vv a¢ their nereasing ve 

zg ag 
ire going down the hill of lite 

ge r 4 } i 1 with the sweet pros 
pect ff abr yhter existence hereafter, w li 


partitigs never come. 


Going into the lawyé@r’s rooin, so peaceful 
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80 cosy, so removed from jar and discord, 
seeins to Owen like sailing nto a calin har- 
bor after having been aboutin a 
baffling storm, and he sighs as he contrasts 
this peaceful bome with the splendid 
halls of Moantelair. 


CHAPTER VII. 

1 ENERAL MOUNTCLAIR’S health. is 

failing fast, 

Perhaps the worry he had, ere his 
affairs came toa crisis, was to much for 
him. 

Perhaps, now that the crisis is over, he 
awakens to tind himself like a caged lion 
pining in bis chains. 

Though tbere is nothing in the arrange- 
nents at Mountelair to int out to the 
household that he is a deposed tnonarch, 
yet the proud old man may writhe under 
the consciousness, he nay have been in- 
wardly fretting and chafing under what is 
undoubtédly a yoke of obligation. 





When days were at their best at Mount. | 
clair, never was there greater liberality in | 


money-imatters than at present. 
Everything 1s at the General’s command 
—servants, blorses, money, and all the 


rest. 

His desires are rye p pee. every luxury 
that can be thought of is provided for the 
honsehold, 

Distance and expense are nothing to 
Owen Grimsdale in those days, 

He sends, far and wide, foranything for 
which the slightest wish is expressed. 

The old tnan is outwardly gratetul. 

When alone with Owen, he grasps his 
hand, and, with tearsin his eyes, thanks 


hin, again and again, for saving bim from 
exposure and ruin. 

One day the General is so much worse 
that Doctor Frere is sent for, and he = pro- 


nounces his health to be rapidly breaking 


up, and says that his ailinents adinit of no | 


cure. 
Hilda is in great distress when she hears 
this report, and decides to become her fa- 


ther's nurse, and devote all her attention to 
him. 

She goes about the house with muffled 
steps and pale cheeks, treating Owen with 
profound indifference, as though her love 
as a daughter altogether absorbed any love 
that might be her husband's due. 

Her affection for her tather is a bright 
trait in her character,and Owen adinits this 
but thinks a portion of her love might be 
resérved for hiim also, 

He would willingly share her watchings 
and anxieties, were he not so rigidly ex- 
cluded from any icipation in them. 

On one bleak November day, when the 
chill windsare howling in the bare branches 
and the pools by the road-side are frozen 
over, death stalks into the inansion,and the 
old General passes away. 

None of the Blitnside people ever knew 
of the vicissitudes that fell to his lot. 

To the last they believe him to bea man 
of large possessions and vast resources ; In 
their eyes, he died tie proud taster of 
Mountelair. 

There is a grand funeral. 


Hiida lays a stress on having 
every mark of respect paid to her father's 
iemory. 


Invitations are issued.far and wide; a 
long procession is seen winding its way out 
of the gates—Owen the chief tnourner. 

After this event Hilda secludes 
for a few weeks, in what seems to be incon- 
solable grief. 

The first token she — of returning to 
the interests of daily life is her expressed 
deterimination to leave Mountclair. 

Owen looks up startled when his wife an- 
nounces her intention. 

“You surely are notin earnest, Hilda; I 
thought you were inuch attached to the 
place, 

“So I was once.’’ 

“Do you not still like it?” 

“IT detest Mountclair now—words cannot 
express iny horror of it!” 

“Why have you changed your opinion so 
suddenly ?”" 

‘The place is fu:l of sad nemories to me, 
itis haunted with them,and I must go 
away, or L shall grow mad ; I am wretched, 
iniserable here,’? she exclaiims emphati- 
cally. 

“But, Hiida, this is our home; it has been 
no light trouble to preserve the estate lo 
vour taimily.”’ 

“IT know all that.” 


“Why cannot we be happy here, to- 
gether ?”’ 
‘Happy here together! We shail never 


be that.” 

Hilda is standing at the 
out ata wintry seene. 

The trees are stripped of their leaves, the 
lawn covered with half-inelted snow; there 
is 4 look of discontent and restiessness on 
her face that distresses Owen. 

“What can 1 do to please you, Hilda? 
Neither trouble nor expense shall be sparea 
to make this place all thata home should 
be; invite vour friends here, do what you 
eish in every sense of the word.” 

“T wish to go away at once.”’ 

“Where would you go?” 

“To London, or Paris.” 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“Certainly; or I should not speak as | 
ilo.”’ 

Owen walks towards one of the windows, 


window, gazing 


and looks out over the chilling scene with 
anvthing but acheertul heart. 
He ponders tneodily fora few tiinutes, 
then gives his wife the resu't of iis 
thoughts, 
‘*As far as I ain concerned, Paris is out of 
the question Butil youn VIS t 
lon, Hilda, it may be inaged 
Thank ifor that sm 
yw r 4 
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herself | 


| to meet 


| Square on the 


>—-——_----- 


Owen thinks at first that Hilda's dissatis- 
faction is only a alight eballition of ill-tem- 
per—exhibitions of the sort not being very 
uncominon with Mrs, Grimsdale. 

But he soon discovers that she is in sober 
earnest. 

His persuasions and his reasonings fail, 
and rapid preparations fur departure are 
made by her. 

Owen’s mortitication is intense. 

He tondly hoped the tiie had come when 
his wife and he might reasonably be sup- 
posed to settle down in domestic bliss, 

He has been dreaming rose-tinted dreams 
of a happy home, under the roof of the old 
inansion, now that Hilda has no one else to 
care for or love. 

But this new whit of his wife's scatters 
his dreams, and falls like a blight on his 


| heart. " 


Is there never to be any joy for him on 
the path he has chosen ; are all his endeav- 
ors to end in vexation ? 

But he no longer opposes Hilda's wish, 
His own preparations are soou completed, 
and ere long Mountelair is left to the bats 
and moths, 

That is to say, the establishment there is 
broken up -:most of the servants are dis- 
mnissed—and only those absolutely needed 
to keep the place in order are retained. 

The windows of the grand drawing-rooms 
are closed, the doors locked, and Owen 
bids adieu to the prize it has cost him so 
inuch to win. 

The new bome is in Eaton Square—a 
large house, handsomely furnished. 

Hilda does not dispute Owen's taste In 
furnishing on this oceasion, 

She confesses his judyinent, aided by his 
memes is quite capable of inaking a modern 
10u8e ina London square all it need be, 
Ere long, husband and wife fall into the 
routine not unusual in fashionable lite, 

Each of then bas no lack of occupation, 
though their occupations differ widely. 

Owen's brilliant ULusiness success 
creases and widens. 


and laud him, while in = their 
envy and abuse him. 

Hilda has her triutmphs also, but they 
are of another nature. 

The wife of areputed millionnaire is not 
likely to be neglected by society—old 
friends tind her out, and new ones call on 
her. 

The handsomely furnished suite of rooms 
are tbrown open for receptions, and are 
crowded by the rich, the fashionable, the 
handsome, and the gay, on those evenings 
when Hilda is at hoine. 

Sne never thinks of expense, 

Nothing is too costly for her. 


hearts they 


She spends tnoney on all sides, like the 
wife of a man whose exchequer is un- 
limited. 


And little thought has she, in the spend- 


ing, of the one who is giving the best years | 


of his life, the best of bis tine and talents 
to keep her supply so that generously un- 
restricted. 

Hilda takes it all as a matter 
part of the matrimonial bargain 
made, 

Her hauteur would be withering, should 


of course, a 
she has 


| any one chance to hint that she has grown 


somewhat extravagant and reckless. 
Owen is not a frequent guest at bis wife's 


parties. 
The set he encounters there are not to his 
taste. . 


The atmosphere is al! too fashionable, too 
artificial, too conventional. 

He wearies of the crowds, despises the 
frivolity, and from choice often 
himself to quiet dinners, where he is sure 
With business tmagnates—keen, 


| olever fellows, of his own sort and stand. 
ing. 
One day he enters his) house in Eaton 


heels of a tall, handsome, 
tashionably-dressed tnan, whom he hears 
the servants announce as *Captain Hender- 


| soom.’’ 


Owen thinks he has heard the name be- 
fore, and then it flashes into his) memory 
that his tather once told hitn that Hilda was 
very much attached to this same Captain 
Henderson. 

He remembers the whole story now. The 
man, though youngest son of a baronet, was 
too poor to inarry, and had gone to India 
with his regitnent. 

“Henderson has come home again, I sup- 
prone, 

“Strange that Hilda has never inentioned 
his naine to tie,” muses Owen, as he looks 
fora certain paper he has left behind Ltn 
in the back drawing-room. 

Owen does not linger there intentionally, 
hie is lar above turning a mere ‘eavesdrop- 
per; yetwas he turns over the papers, Hilda 
enters the other room, and he cannot but 
hear the tirst exclamations of welcome, 

Hilda!’ : 

“Harry! 

There is a cordial shaking 
then tie Captain says— 


of hands, and 


“Sol tind you married, Hilda. Why 
could you mot wait for me?” 
A silvery laugh, such as seldom greets 


(owen's ears, isthe reply, and the Captain 
Bes Ob 
“] little expected to tind you Mrs. Grrim 
(sritmu—something or other on tay return. 


The reality is a ‘grim’ one to me.” 


“Hosh Harry! icannet allow you to 
talk like that, now.’ 

‘Why not? A fellow inav at least be 
allowed to growl at his disappoimtiment. 


Your husband isa citv tinan, | hear— 
| nodern M 


ililionnaire, a -* iAs, i aerl. 


‘“Trndeed , husband is not i. ret 


an ela 


{ 


rts 





| further resistance in a contest or 


| ful” king of England, 
| peace in those turbulent times 
Kdgar reigned | 


betakes | 


SY. Rane FUR 


POPULAR PHRASES. 





SSASSIN—This word is derived frotu a 
military and religious order formed in 
Persia by Hassen ben Sabah, about the 

iniddle ot the eleventh century, and called 
*“*Assaasine,’’ froin their limimoderate use of 
Hashish, or Indian hemp, used asa stimnu- 
lant in Eastern countries. They are said to 
have nerved themselves for their horrible 


work by the excitement of Hashish; so that | calls attention toa great number of facts 


| Which appear to shew that ¢ider drinkers 


an assassin, strickly, is nut a secret wiur- 
derer, but a drunken maniac, 

Furlough.— Leave of absence granted toa 
soldier. The word, in 
common to all the Teutonic and 


Danish forlot, and in Gerinan verlauben. 

Gainmon.—From the Anglo-Saxon gain- 
ian, meaning to make sport off In this 
country the word is usually adopted in the 
sense of “chaff,”’ “windy” utterances, ex- 
travagant assertions, nonsense, as “It's all 
gaminon,.”’ 


P > } 
Horse-Power.—The allusion of this terim 


is obvious, ‘‘Horse-power" bears among 
engineers three very different meanings, 
being, however, generally qualified by the 
adjectives nominal, indirect or actual, each 
ot which refers to certain special data upon 
which the estimate of power is based, 
Nominal 
mated from the diameter of the cylinder, 
the length of the stroke, tiultiplied by a 
certain standard and velocity of piston and 
pressure of steam. 

As each engineer decides for Linself what 
his pressure and velocity shall be, the stan- 
dard varies with different makers, aud, for 


all practical purposes, a statement of the | 
diameter ofcylinder and length of stroke 
would convey a far clearer idea than any 


mere expression of nominal horse- power, 
Monev.—This word is from the French 
monnaie, Which is derived frou: the Latin 
inoneta, a surname of the teinple of Juno 
at Rome, where money was coined. Mint 


a | is from the same source. Money originally 
Half the inen he daily meets cringe to;hiin | r 


meant only stamped coin, but was forimerly 
applied, 48 at present, to what) represented 
coin, such as bank-notes, ete. 

Wife.—This word comes from weave, 
wett and woof, because it was thought to be 
necessary for atmarried woman to spend a 
great deal of time in weaving cloth tor the 
use of her fatnily. 

Hic Jacet.—A Latin phrase often seen on 
toinbs. Its wuneaning is, “here Liew,’ or 
“here he lies.”’ 

More the Merrier.—This phrase is found 
in Heywood'’s “Proverbs,"’  Cascoigne'’s 
‘*Posies,’’and a play entitled The Scorntul 
Lady,’ by Beauinont and Fletcher. 

Hors de Combat.—A French phrase,signi- 
fying completely disabled, incapable of 
fight. It 
18 rronounced hors de coin ba. 

nTime of Peace Prepare for War, 
Washingten, in bis speech to both houses otf 
Congress, delivered January 8, 1790, said : 
“To be prepared for war ig one of the most 
effectual means of preserving  peaee,”’ 
Washington borrowed the idea trom Fox, 
Bishopof Heretold, who said to Henry 
VIII.; ‘*fhe surest way to peace is a con- 
stant preparation for war.’’ The 


It was said of Edyar, surnamed The Peace- 
that he preserved 
“by being 
always prepared for war.”’ 

from 959 to 975, 


7 en ‘ 
A DRAMA IN REAL LitkE.—Act Ist. 
Young tariner from West Virginia in Fed- 

| eral army taken prisoner and s nt to An- 


dersonville. Wile hears afterwards that he 
is dead. Her house burned down, She 
goe swith young child to Cincinnati uncle, 
Unele moved away. Boy sent to orphan 
asviuin, she supports herself by hard work. 

Act 2ud. Boy adopted aud educated by a 
wealthy couple and raised in luxury. Bene 
factors lose their fortune. toy thrown 
upon the world and drifts West, 

Act 3rd.) Husband not dead. On release 
from Andersonville goes home, but Jails to 
find it or family. (ioes to Nevada, strikesa 
rich claim, makes a fortune and becomes a 
bauker in San Francisco, 

Act 4th. Young tnan applies fora situa 
tion ina bank. Looks lke proprietor, 
(Juestions asked No strawberry tnark on 


hisiettarm. ‘Phen you are mny long-lost 
son.’ Made a partner in bank. Don't 
know where his imother is. Old soldier 
friend of father enters to get check cashed, 
Recognized. Knows where wile is, 
“Where?” “In Covington, hy. Tele 
yram. Answer from wite. 

Act Sth. Banker and son in Covington. 
Joyous meeting. Wite struggled tard for 
living many years. All sunshine hence. 
forth, Luxurious homme. Nota wish un- 
gratified. Tabseau, curtain falls to yay 
music. 


. —_ « —_ - 

ZeRo.—The Fahrenheit theriometer 
scale was invented in 1720. Like otherther 
tnometric scales, it has two fixed points, of 
rather the melting point of ier, and the boil 
ing polng of water, The Centigrade and 
the Reauimur call the freezing point zero,and 
teasure therefrom in both directions. This 
isa very natural arrangement. Fahrenheit 


kept the principle on which he graduated 
bis thermometer a secret, and no one has 
ever discovered it. It is supposed, how 


ever. that he considered his zero thirty-two 


deyrees below freezing—the point Of atu 

lute eold, or absence ot a heat, probatls 
cose ‘ 

because, belly about Lis temperature 

melting salt and snow Was ure 

degre if cold he could produce til 4 

——_>_ - => 
I H Fi “ ‘ 
La _ 


various foriwns, is | 
Scandina- , 
vian dialects. Inthe Dutch itis verlof, in | 


| organisius in any disease | 


| connection between 


horse-power is generally esti- | 


Romans | 
had the axiom, Si vis pacem, para bellum, 


(of tuany fariners, 


| tion ot muriatic 


3 


Scientific and Useful 


SNAILS.—The soail bas in Southern Eu 
rope, a tuedicinal value. Freneb doctors 
prescribe snail syrup largely for pulmen- 
ary complaints, and the niucus i suppemed 
- be an excellent substitute for cod liver 
oll. 


VALUK OF CIDER.—The Medical Gazette 


are nottroubled with stone,aud that patients 
baving this affection are either cured or 
greatiy relieved by that bevernye. 

CAUSE AND Errrer.—The Brittsh Mec: 
cal Journal says that it is ver easy bo tind 
the proper 
methods of preparation be observed, but 
is Very wuch more dificult, and far nwre 
important, to establish that there is any 
the organism and the 
disease. 

ACHES.—A towel folded several times 
and dipped in hot waterand quiekly wrung 
and then applied over the seat of the pain 
in toothache or neuralgia, will generally 
afford prompt relief. Headaches almost 
always yield tothe shoullaneous applica- 
tion of hot water to the feet and the back of 
the neck. 

SMOKING. —Aceording tothe Journal of 
Medicine, of Brusseis, it the normal teiu- 
perature of mankind were 1000, that of a 
inoderate sinoker would be represented by 
1008, and the normal pulse under like eir- 
cutnstances would increase to 1108 The 
heart is overworked to justthe extent re- 
presented by the latter iat 

Croups.—The height and velocity of 
clouds imay be deteriniveod by imeans of 
photography. ‘Two cameras are placed 600 
feet apart and provided with jnstantaneous 
shutters, which are released by electricity 
at the same moment. The angle of inclina- 


tion of the cameras and the position of the 
cloud as photographed are thus obtained, 
und simple trigonometrical operations 


Kivethe height and distance froin those 
data, 

Woop STAINS.—A wash of one part nitric 
acid in ten parts of water will impart a stain 
resetn bling inahogany to pine wood that 
does noteontain much resin, When the wood 
is thoroughly dry shellac varnish wilt iim- 
parta fine polish to the surface. A glaze of 
carmine or lake will produce a rosewood 
finish. A turpentine extract of alkanet 
root produces a beautiful stain which adiunite 


of French polishing. Asphaltum thinned 


with turpentine tmakes an excellent ta- 
hogany color on new wood, 
>_> - -_ 
Farm and Barden. 


SitkeEv.—Our reason why our wheaterops 
areonly about half as much per acre as in 
Mngland is because British farmers employ 
Kheepas grain growers, while with us sheep 
are only considered as wool or mutton 
Inakers, 

DUCKS AND CHICK ENS.—It is not proper 
to keep ducks and chickens in the same 
yard. The broad bill of the duck enables 
it to gortinandize, and, being # voracious 
feeder, it is likely to deprive other fowls of 


| their share of feed, 


Too Mueu.—Too much land is the curse 
One acre well cultivated 
and well fertilized will yield more protit 
than four acres hali cultivated and with the 
some fertilizer spread over it which should 
be applied to one acre, 

Woob-Asttts.—Both for its effect upon 
fattening aud upouw bealth asimall amount 
of wood ashes should be given to swine. 
The food without this is rich in phosphoric 
acid, but bas litthe litne, and the equivalent 
should be thus supplied. 


TREES. —To prevent snails, ete., aseend- 
iny trees, coal tar brushed on the bole of 
the tree, afootor tore trom the ground, 


will perforin wonders, The most effectual 
remedy forthe Ainerican blight, or apple- 
buy is washing the knobs and excreseences 
(caused by the insects) with @ strong solu- 
acid. ‘This remedy is se 
clean, that it may be applied by the hands 
of a lady. 
RUNNING Stbos,—Ohio farmers employ 
sleds Will) rulers six or @iyht inches wide 
for drawing all sorts of loads over bare or 
vround. Tey are extensively used 
for drawtny out ianure in the spring. Thev 


racy 


injure yrass sod less than the wheels of 
wagons and carts do. If all vehicles were 
nade with wider bearings on the track 
roads would last Jonyver aud lowds would 
tuove easior, 

PorcLiny.—The wantot pure and tresh 
Walter accounts in tiany instances for the 
lack of egys during the winter season. 


Fowls require a constant Supply of water, 


and without it will mot lay. There iss ne 
use cleaning your poultry houses unless 
vou burn the old nests, They will) harter 
nore Of the Various Kinds of poultry pura 
mites tliat vou Can ever extertiitate with «a 
Wwhitewast tortst. 

Weis ‘iy SPRINGS, Dhrere ime ry proinit 
thout which the fariner is so apt to be in 


error, S4VvS an authority, as he win the cal 


lation of the temperature of wells and 
springs On his tartan. He alwavs thinks they 
‘ ial In Sumner and warther in w 
t i they reallv are, The or [* Ss 
HeANS APP ProR riatinngg too Chie oorrect 
tu sto pula lherin meter in lle wa 
sting forthe greatest heat a y 
ad | titer ‘ fforthe wreatest mold 1 
after January 4 st bore Wariti ‘ 
uf 
| k 
“ 
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THR SATURDAY EVENING POST 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR. 


. SATURDAY EVENING, MAY to, 1944. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


EXTRAORDINARY! 
Great Reduction im Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or,— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1884 


“We are pleased to announce to our patrons 
that we have reduced our Club Rates to such a 
figure for this year as t place Tue Post with- 


in the reach of all, We are determined to geta very 
large list of new subscribers, andin order to do su we 


will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN, 


And, asan inducement to send aclub, we will give 
@ gratiecopy for every club of lat Fi.mench. Ree 
member, we will not send aelugle copy for less than 
62.00, and tn order to get the reduced rate, one mnet 
send atleast ten subscriptions, We cannotseend a less 
number for less than @. 0 cach, 

Thinkof it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for 810.00! 


Those who send Clubs, canatterwards add names at 
O).M each. 

We hope and trust that each of our present aut 
ecribers will send aclut) atthe new rates. A little ef 
fort cannot fail to secure one, and they will theretyy 
be doing to themselves and friends a favor, and aseist 
tn raising the clrealation of so good a paper as THK 
RATURDAY FVENING Post. 

As to THE Post, there are few tn this country, or 
any other country, who are not familiar with tt r 
tablished tn is2i, itis t Idest paper of Its kind ie 
America, and for more than half acentury It bas been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal la the United States For the coming year we 


have secured the best writers of this country and 


Europe, ta Prose aud Verse. Fact and Fiction 


We trust that those of our subscribers who desigu 
| 


making up clubs will be in the feld as early as possl- 


ble, and make large additions to their liste, Chur 
prices to club subecrh vrs bv the reduced rate are se 
low that if the matter ts properiv explained, very few 
who desire a fir cla terary paper will hesitate 
to subsecrite at « ‘ and thank the getter-ep of the 


elud for bringing the paper to their notice. Kemen 
ber, the getter-up of a club of 10 gets a free copy of 


the paper au cutire year. 





How to KBemit. 

Payment for Jif Post when sent by mail should 
be ln Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is oblainal send the monev in a reg- 
tatered letter Fvery postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested, Faii- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ver ordering, you Will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter 


Change «ff Addresaa. 
Subecribere desiriag t address changed, will 
please give their former post Tee as well es their 


present address 


Te Correspondents. 


In every case na and address 


if you wi ay esired ts 
not of ge . 
ye pre 
a ; ih. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
7 . | a, 2a. 


Office, 7% Bansom “treet. 


THE SATURDAY 

' 

| THE WEAPONS OF SOCIETY. 

Among the most dangerous weapons used 

| by society, none is to be compared to the 
tongue. 

We can'tsay who first found out its 
| hurtful properties, but a wise old fisherman 
| wrote this about it long ago: ‘‘The tongue 
| isa fire,’ and headds, ‘a setteth on fire 
| the wheel of nature, and is set on fire by 

heil.”’ 
| Stokes is an aflectionate and well mean- 
ing man, but he likes to take down people's 
| pride, to let them behind the scenes, to put 
| them up to a thing or two, Consequently, 
he can't refrain trom either repeating what 
| was said in confidence to him, or else insin- 
uating he knows dreadful things said about 
you by your friends, which he is too kind 


to tell you about 

“‘Ah,’’ he says to his triend, Younghus 
band, ‘‘curious way they talk of you at 
| No. 10°'—which is his wite’s old home— 
planting distrust of his wite’s relations in 
the young man’s heart, and leading him to 


| 
| 


| 


be cross when Angelina runs to and fro to | 


, her people more often than he thinks neces. 
sary 
“Wish you could have heard your friend 
Sharpus rundown your last lecture,’ the 
samme person says lo a nervous speaker, 
“T heard 
goings on,”” he whispers to a timid girl who 


odd things said about your 
is just beginning to stir about the world 
and make herself useful 

In this way he sows general distrust 
among his acquaintances and friends, and 
lights the fires of anger, suspicion,and even 
hatred, through his foolish words. 


One of the blessings which Job, the pa 


Zens. 


tient man, promised to the good man was | 


that he should ‘be hid trom the scourge of | 
| dangered if the wives of other men should 


should 
all find that to be if we could but attain to 
it 


the tongue,” and a great boon we 


Many people, however, indulge in this | 


miserable habit of saying spiteful 
their 


things 
acquaintances—rude things, 
defects, dis 
their 
appearance, their performances, their way 


about 
jesting remarks on personal 


paraging things about their talents, 


of living 

A noble hearted person will not listen to 
tule bearers , a wise person will always de 
cline to hear what was said in confidence 
about themselves to a third party ; and no 
body but an incendiary, bent on causing a 
conflagration, will repeat to the persons 
little tittle-tattle about 
them he may accidentally or otherwise have 
heard 

Fortunately for the world, this  fire-caus- 
ing tongue is sometimes so kept in order 
that it 
hghtand heat to the general satisfaction of 


concerned all) the 


makes a good servant, and gives 


everybody. 

A kind tongue is worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to itsoyvner and thousands to those 
whom it upholds and cheers. It can be got 

by all who love their neighbor,and consider 
his interests ; and it makes your company 
| soughtand valued, 

Do take care this year that you don't 
break the peace by setting fire with your 

tongue to the rubbish of envy and _ strife, 
which is at the bottom of all) our hearts ; 

if you can’t control the fire, shut it up in 

its own box; but if you understand regu 

lating the furnace, and can bring out the 

combustible matter in) form of the pure 
white light of wise words, or the genial 
warmth of honest, friendly talk, then open 
your mouth wide, and let us have as much 
of your tongue as possible 

<< <a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





In France, according to statisticians, sui- 
cides are rapidly increasing, not only 
among adults with real woes or sufterings 
to account for their rash act, but also among 
juveniles, who make away with themselves 

| forthe most trivial causes. 
‘*There 
dress 


JENNIE JUNE observes never 
counted 


for so little in the estimate of character as 


was a time when the 


now It is getting to be pretty well under 
stood that a woman who is celebrated for 
her clothes, is known tor nothing else."’ 


Pror. ADLER lectured recently in New 
York or Retorm in Home Lite ] 


j reston the Kitchen; that mothers and 


| some of the watering places in 


| J. Smith. 


| ways as girls. The words 


EVENING POST. 








wives should spend their lives in the 
kitchen. If a woman spends her time in 
this way, she cannot exercise those en- 
nobling influences we demand of her.”’ 

In London the policemen are not allowed 
to carry revolvers, let they might be tempt- 
ed to use them too carelessly. A_ recent 
and somewhat protracted discussion of the 
question of arming the police, has ended in 
providing for them no more warlike or for- 
midable weapon than a bnew and im- 
proved whistle. 

THERE are 500,000 persons employed in 
Great Britain,and of these, in 1878, no fewer 
than 1,413 were killed, and within the last 
ten years, since the passing of the Mines 





ante hu 





thereby your souls will grow together, ce- 
mented in that love which is stronger «han 
death, and you will become truly one; thus 
dol pray tor every married pair.’’ 

Miss Emtty Fartsrcr says: What was 
competence in the days of our grand- 
fathers is now regarded as a scanty pit- 
tance; the luxuries of the parents are the 
necessaries of the children. On all sides 
there is a reckless determination to enjoy 
the present, and Jeave the future to take 
care ot itself. The spirit of show and sham 
is everywhere. Servants, too, emulate their 
mistresses in spending on their back al) the 
money they can get. The servant of the 
period is lazy and worthle@s, for der mind 


_is not on her work, but on making a die- 


act, the yearly average has been 1,200, or 
| Reform in this case must begin above and 


one in every thirty-eight employed, as 
compared with one in seventy-five of Brit- 
ish sailors lost at sea. 


TENEMENT ROUSE reform is now being | 


agitated by some of Boston's wealthiest citi- 
A society is proposed for the pur- 
pose of placing within the reach of people 
with limited means tenements and dwelling 
good light and 
cleanliness shall be possible in a tentold 
vreater degree than at present, and 
bly tor a less rental than now, 


houses where good air, 
proba- 


SocraL Milwaukee is prostrated by the 
announcement that a wealthy widower of 
that place has married agaia. He is worth 
$600,000, has a fine new house on one of 
the best streets, is in all respects a desirable 
sort of man, and not a word is said against 
his wife, but she was his servant girl, and 
the whole civilized fabric would be en- 


recognize her. 

THE atmcsphere of pine forests has long 
been recognized as having an invigorating 
and beneficial effect upon people with weak 
constitutions and pulmonary disorders. At 
Germany 
the simple prescription of the physician is 
that the patient should spend several hours 
a day walking or riding through the pine 
woods. This simple treatment is sometimes 
supplemented by the taking of pine baths, 
and in case of kidney diseases and tor 
delicate children, this is claimed to be 
highly beneficial. 

Two Christian names, says a leading pa- 
per of New York, are one more than any 
man, even one weighed with the greatest 
responsibilities, need have. One Christian 
name is shorter, more vigorous, takes less 
time to write, has fewer initials to mark on 
handkerchiets, and, in our judgment, 
make an altogether more sensible sort of a 
title than William P. Jones or Thomas Q. 
Moreover, of the seventeen men 
who have been elected to the office of Presi- 
dent, twelve, beginning with Geo. VVash- 
ington,and ending witth Abraham Lincoln, 
have had only two initials. 

THE nomenclature of the gentle sex in 
the months of the stronger, is not so easily 
fixed 
woman, & good woman, & cultured woman, 
a pretty woman; but, in speaking to in- 
teriors, he, of course, uses the word lady. 
The term young ladies, as designating a 
class, is decidedly out of fashion, 
to their inferiors, they are spoken of al- 
papa and 


, mamma, accented on the last syllable, have 
/only come into American use in the last 


twenty years. In England they are now 
considered bad style ; and the words father 
and mother are universally used in the 


higher class. 


the privacies of your house, 


Saysa wife of forty : ‘Preserve sacredly 
your mar- 
riage state, and your heart. Let not father 
or mother, brother or sister, nor any third 
person, even presume to come between you 
two, or toshare the joys and sorrows that 
belong to you two alone. With God's help, 
build your own quiet world, not allowing 
the dearest earthly friend to be the confi- 


dant of aught that concerns your domestic 


peace. Let moments of alienation, if they 
wcur, be healed at ones Never, no, neve! 
eneak rs } ach a 

. 

x a w t " ar 
ance Renew or review the vow at al] 
temptations; it will do you good And 


play. Good mistresses make good servants. 


work downward. 

THE only drawback to enthusiasm in any 
good cause is that it may so absorb us as to 
prevent us from recognizing something else 
equally needful. Were we large enough to 
include both, the more zeal we possessed 
the better; but, as we are so limited in 
power, we should beware of exhausting it 
in a single direction. It may be considered 
at least questionable whether, in our right- 
ful desire to promote intellectual education 
among the people, we are not in some dan. 
ger of torgetting the education ot charac 
ter. We do not, because we cannot, over- 
rate the importance of the former, but we 
may, and probably do, greatly under-rate 
the value of the latter. 

THE new census figures for Great Britain, 
giving the relative pro vortion of the sexes 
are very striking. Outofa total popula 
tion of 26,000,000, females are in the ex 
cess of males to the extent of 700,000. Yet, 
at birth, the males are in a majority. With. 
in a year the balance turns the other way, 
and so continues unt the period between 
ten and fifteen years of age,when the males 
are again the greater number. But the as- 
cendency is only temporary ; and in the 
next five years the strength of numbers is 
with the temale sex, who retain this posi- 
tion to the close- In the advanced periods 
of lite, the numerical superiority of the 
gentler sex is especially manifest. 

THE question comes up, is there not too 
much piano-playing in this country ? Every 
young girl is taugly to consider that accom. 
plishment a necessary part of her educa- 
tion, yet many women have no. natural 


_ aptitude for music, and those who do learn, 


rarely keep up their practice atter marriage. 


_ To be even moderately efficient as a per- 


former requires incessant practice. It is 
easier to learn two languages thoroughly 


than to become an indifterent pianist. Train- 


| Singing is not easily 
exercising the voice is 


A man speaks always of a clever | 


Except 


ing the voice would be much more useful. 
forgotten, and then 
wholesome for the 
body, which cannot be claimed for inces- 
sant piano-thrumming. Then why should 
not girls learn to read and to recite? But 
no young woman should be forced to be- 
come @ pianist, unless she has strong musi- 
cal predilections and great perseverance. 
Waar has become of all the fractional 
currency’ In 1863 something over $20,- 
000,000 was issued, and the amount out- 
standing was increased about $5,000,000 a 
year, until in 1874 the highest aggregate 
was reached, and the books of the Treasury 
showed nearly $46,000,000 in circulation. 
The redemption was then begun, and has 
continued until the present time; but since 


| 1879 the amount outstanding has remained 


almost stationary, with a balance of $7,010, - 


000 in favor of the Government at the end 
of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1883. Dur- 


ing nine months of the present fiscal year 
only $16,000 has been offered for redemp- 
tion, leaving outstanding $6,984,000, the 
greater quantity of which is either Jost or 
destroyed, or in the hands of curiosity-col 
lectors. Some of it is hanging in frames in 
the offices of bankers,and coin and postage- 
stamp dealers furnish it to customers at a 
premium ot about 200 per cent. The Gov- 
ernment will probably be the gainer by this 
scheme of Secretary Chase, to the amount 


ot $6,500,000, asthe Treasury officials do 


| asa curiosity. 
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THE SUMMER WIND. 


BY YF B. DOVETORN. 





I move unseen through the forests green, 
A messenger from abeve, 
And softly tell to the pale harebell 
My old, old tale of love. 
To the hawthorn white, with a pure delight, 
Ll bring my fret fresh kiss ; 
Where sweetly blows the serene wild rose 
I flutter a silent bliss. 


I sportively scek the glowing cheek 
Of the maiden flush’d, yet fair. 

And ‘raught with a tale of the leafy vale, 
T lovingly linger there. 

Full many a time have I brought the chime 
O81 distant village bells 

To those who dream by the laughing stream, 
in the heart of secret dells. 


Ac dawn of day I steal away 
Through the cool, dim glades to roam - 
And the bird will wake ju bower and brake, 
As [ rustle his tiny home. 
From flower to flower, till noontide’s hour, 
1 move with a sweet unrest, 
Til), faint with the heat, in some dark retreat, 
I sleep on the lily’s breast. 


When again the glade in the twilight's shade 
Is s'umbering calm and still. 
T raise my head from iny snowy bed, 
And traverse the vales at will. 
To the rose that sways in untrodden ways 
I bring sweet sounds froin far, 
And I waft on high, with a gentle sigh, 
Its scent to the evening star. 
A a 


Beauty and the Beast. 


BY ERNEST WARREN. 





VERYBODY said he was a beast, 
though he bad Christian baptisin, and 
- was named Joseph Harkner. 
feowned an immense establishinent, 
and eimploved two bundred women, and 
some seventy-five sewing machines in the 
inanutacture of bis stock. 

He was justinal!l his dealings, strictly 
just, paying to the uttermost farthing all he 
agreed to pay. 

But in return, he exacted a like justice 
from those he employed, and woe be w the 
culprit who left a flaw in ber work. 

He had a tall figure, rather stout. 

He had thick, curling hair, which fell 
upon his coat collar, and mingled with a 
long, bushy beard, all of deep brown. 

He had large eyes, intensely dark, bright, 
and piercing, under shaggy eyebrows. 

His voice was harsh and linperative ; his 
manner curt to rudeness. 

His housekeeper served him his meals 
and tnade his house comfortable in fear and 
trembling, ene provesy would have left 
him but for gc wages proinptly paid. 

Beauty was the housekeeper’s grand- 
daughter. 

Her name was Ainy Myers, and her fa- 
ther was the only son of old Mrs. Myers, 
now seventy, who kept house for 
Joseph Harkner. 

She was a beauty by right of a peachy 
complexion, soft, white, and red; large 
blue eyes, golden fringed ; a winsoime,sen- 
sitive mouth ; and short curls of deep gold, 
that clustered baby-fasbion round ber fore- 
h 


She was small and slender, and just 
eighteen, when Mrs Myers fell down the 
kitchen stairs and broke her ley. 

Maria, the one servant, knew nothing of 
cooking, and nothing of Mr. Harkner’s 
‘“‘ways.”’ 

“Send for Amy,” the poor old woman 
groaned, as ehe was lifted by Maria to her 
own room, “send for Aimy; she is better 
than nobody.” 

So Amy came from her Loarding-school, 
pretty, anxious, and terribly frightened at 
the prospect of encountering the Beast, 
from whose voice she had always fled in 
holiday visits to ber grandmother. 

It was afternoon when she arrived. 


A doctor had visited the patient, set ber | 


leg, and left written directions for the pa- 
tient till he should eall again next day. 

In the ineantime, one care, and one only, 
seemed to oppress Mrs. Myers. 


No one éise bad prepared Mr. Harkner's | 


dinner for tifteen years, and he would ex- 
pect to tind his customary dainty meal 
awaiting bim. 

“JT can cook a little,’?’ said Amy, sooth- 
ingly, “and Ican run up to you for di- 
rection and Maria will help me. Don't 
you worry grandma. Ifthe worst comes to 
the worst, he can go to an hotel.” 

“And weto the work-house,”’ 
the invalid. 

“There, there !"" whispered Army, kissing 
the withered lips. ‘Mr. Harkner wout 
turn you out of dente,” 

“Oh, my dear, you don’t know hiin. 
Ffitwen yearsl’ve been here, and he’s never 
spokeo one word of praise.” 

“Well, don’t worry, that’s a darling! 
(sod will provide.” ; 

So whispering, Amy, with worry gnaw- 
ing at her heart,ran downstairs to see about 
diuner. 7 ; 

It was no easy matter to prepare it, for in- 
experienced bands, but it was on the table 
punctuaily, and, as puuctually, a heavy 
siep entered the dining-room, and halted. 

Aimy, listening at the door oOppusite, 
trembled. 

“wens” 

Ol, what a voice of utter scorn ! 

“Well! Is this iny dinner——" 

And then a call, loud and fierce— 

“Mra. Myers !’ 


SUMO 


groaned 


ya 


war [), 4 4 4 a 
oto the rooin 
“Mrs. Myers fell down the stairs a 
broke ber leg this wornipg, and she must 





| ate it.”’ 





| that the Beast paid the bill. 


, of the other, softening and 


|} as he rose 
| asked abruptiv— 


be kept very quiet, so, if you please, don't 
shout that ar again.” ieigte 

“Upon iny word,” gas the astonished 
Beast, ‘can't | shout as I please in iny own 
house ?" ” 

“Y-e-es—1 suppose you can, but you 
won't, will you?” 

Coaxing blue eyes, lifted as innocently as 
a baby’s. 

“And who are you ?" 

“*Ainy, Mrs. Myers's grandchild. I have 
come to take wer place, till she is better.’ 

*You have ?"’ 

“Yes, please; andif the dinner is not 
quite as good as hers, I think you can eat it. 

ry.” 

With a sort of bewildered gruinp!ness, as 
if acting under protest, Mr. Harkner sat 
down to dinner. 

He ate mechanically, watching the little 
blue-clad figure flitting bere and there, 
laboriously careful of his ooinfort, the blue 
eyes only lifted in frightened glances. 

*Broke her leg, eh ?" 

Beauty almost dropped the pie, so sud- 
deuly was this question popped at ber. 

“Yes,sir.”’ 

“Doctor been here ?"' 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Huimph ! 
here ?” 

*T suppose,” faltered Amy, 
go to a hospital, 


So I've got to have a hospital 


“she could 


“If you can’t talk sense, hold your 
tongue.”’ 
Snapping out this amiable request, Mr. 


| Harkner left the room, closing the door, 


Ainy, utterly bewildered, called Maria to 
clear away the dinner dishes, and went 


| ber grandmother with a bow! of gruel, 


“How did Mr, Harkner like his dinner?” 
was the housekeeper’s first a 
“T don’t Know,” Aimy said; adding—‘he 


“Did you do exactly what IT told you ?” 

“Yes. Hark !"’ 

For Maria was calliug, softly. 

“Miss Amy,the master’s asking for you. 

Trembling Amy obeved the sumiunons, 

Mr. Harkner was standing in the hall, 
hat in hand, going cut. 

“Have vou got any tnoney for medicine ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir, a little.’ 

“Tell your grandmother to ask for 
when she wants it, and mind, you 
earn it while she is sick.” 

“Ob, Twill, sir, thar kfully.”’ 

“Humpbh! Don’t give me 
chickens again, d’ye hear.”’ 

He walked offthen, and an hour later 
there was banded in ‘for Mrs. Myers,”” a 
basket of choice delicacies, wine, fruit, and 
jellies. 

“Who could have sent it ?”' the old 
wondered ; but somehow Ainy 


” 


more 
are to 


hal f-cooked 


linayined 


So, for many days, the routine of life was 


about the same, 


Every morning Aimy prepared breaktast 


| for her employer, 


Every evening she set before hit a care- 
fully-cooked dinner,treasuring every prow! 
a8 4 hint for future guidance, 


And the Beast ate and grumbled, and 
| Inade Sarcastic Speeches about babies and 
beauties. 

But every day there came flowers and 


delicacies for the invalid, and Mr. Harkner 
inquired every evening and morning for 
her welfare. 

Sometimes, as those tedious days wore 
away, the Beast would talk to the beauty as 
he ate his meals, and she would auswer, 
little by little, the gruffness of one, the tear 
melting away. 
A month had passed, when, one evening, 
from the table, Mr. Harkner 
“Aimy, Will you tharry ine?" 

“Oh, no, nu! she eried, bid her face, and 


ran away. 


The next morning Maria waited at break- 


| fast, for Ainyv’s eyes were red, having been 


busy eryineg all night. 


But Amy herself could not tell why she 
cried. 
At dinner, She was very pale, and Mr. 
| Harkner very quiet. 
For several days a constraint huony over 


both, but it wore away, and th v were good 


| friends again. 


A second imonth was gone, and Mrs. 
Myers was hobbling about her rogin on a 
crutch. 

Mr. Harkner had been to see her, and 


was so gentle and syuipathetic, she said she 
hardiy knew hii. 

Soon she hoped to resaime her duties,and 
send Aimy back to school, she told tii. 

And that evening, taking Ainy'’s little 
white hand in his, Mr. Harkner asked 

“Aimy, Why will you nettmarry me? I 
love you very tuch, and, if Toam nearly 
tiftv, Tean be kind aud good to you. 
you still afraid of ine 7” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Tam very rich,Aiy,but bitterly lonely. 
When I was a child, nobody loved tne. I 
was very poor, all alone inthe world, and 
Il grew hard and stern, fighting for iy 
place and my fortune. 

“Very bard, Amy, bat) perhaps 
bad assome think. Itinav be, Little 
I followed too closely the Seripture teaching 
to let not my leit band Know of the charity 
of ny right band,but T prided inyself apon 
iny integrity and strict justice, and my 
charity was all done secretly. 
that iuipossibie 7” 

“No, sir. lain sure ve 
Taussure all ux 
has bad to Lelp her recovery, 


from you. 


siare kind-hearted. 


lie | iies ypraucdinoelher 


have 


Cult 


Yes, yé not talk of that. J 








| lips upon his hand, aud he stirred 


to | 


| him, while a low, sweet voice said, 


“Heaven forbid, then, that you chain 
your life to mine.”’ 

He saw her no inore for along time. 

oo went back to ber school and studied 
hard. 

In a year, she went into the great world, 
as a yovernesa, and she inet inany men in 
various positions in life; 
none just like the Beast. 


Mauy nights she lay weeping,thinking of | 


his face when he let ber little band yo fro: 
his clasp. 

Her grandmother wrote that the 
was Very tnorose and stern ; in fact, 
ota Beast than ever, and Ainy cried 
the letters, 


tnaster 


over 


determined to see ber grandmother. 

So, she presented herself at the door one 
afternoon, and the old lady whispered — 

“Mr. Harkner is sick. He's fretted about 
soinething ever since you left, aud to-day 
he is really sick, feverishand iwiserable. 

“] persuaded bim to tie down in the 
library, and he is asleep there. Take 
your hatin my room, and come to 
kitchen, softly.” 

But Aimy, after taking off her hat, 
on tip-toe to the library, 

Mr. Harkner lay upon the sofa, very pale 
and thin, with a pitiful look about his 
mouth that brought tears to Ainy's eyes, 

Looking at bint so, the great tenderness 
iu her heart told her surely what she bad 
long Suspected, that she loved him, 

She knelt beside him, and * pressed 
in 


the 


stole 


her 
his 
sivepand murmured, softly— 

*Litt.e Auy.” 

Speaking wakened him, and opening 
his eves, he saw u sweet face very near lis 
own, eyes dewy with tenderness regarding 
oh, MO 


| gently— 


| benefactor of her own siek room; ana 


lady | 


Are | 


**] have come back to you.” 

“Any, to me ?”’ 

“T love you,”’ she whispered, 
know iv until T went away from you, 
know itnow. If you have not ceased 
love ine, 1 will marry you now.” 

For answer, he drew ber little hand close 
in the clasp of his strong one, murmuring 

Little Ainy.”’ 

Mra, Myers was made, with infinite diffi- 
culty, to comprehend the situation, 


but I 
to 


She had seen nothing of that true nature, 


hidden under the rough exterior,until after | 
pre- | 


Ainy’s engagement; butin the days 
Vious to the wedding, while the Beauty 
prepared her toodest trousseau, the yrand. 
mother was told who was the unknown 


for 
to 


employer softening his voice 
found that it becaime habitual 
gently, to speak more quietly. 

And upon the wedding-day, 
Beauty, in hersoft, fleeey muslin, 
quietly and laughed merrily over 
Beast turned prince, 


Spoak 


how the 


Por, in honor of the day, he had his hair | 
cultoa becoming length, bis beard shaved | 
moustache, | 
and the loose clothes exchanged for a sult of | 
handsome broadcloth, which fitting him to | 


olf, joaving only «a handsome 


pertection, proved him to be atuan of tall, 
Well-proportioned tigure, 


“Tt really is impossible,’ Amy whispered, 
in | 
first | 
Stage of their wedding trip, ‘it really is im- 
possible now to realive that you ever were | 


as she nestled upto her husband's side 
the carriage that took them upon the 


such—"’ 

“Such a beast,’’ he added, inerrily. 
“Never mind, ny love, you are still as vou 
always were, a little Beauty.” 


—> « 


The Doubt Dispelled. 


_ 





BY BERTIE BAYLE. 
T was asad, pitiful letter, and like the 
| wail of a broken heart were — these 


words 

“Tell me if he is dead, and in which land 
they have lain him, for I know he never 
would come home, apd not return ato once 
tome. Forgive me for writing to you, lady, 
but T have heard bin speak so often of his 
sister Ada, and IT know of no one ou 
earth: Who could tell ine about hii.’ 


ise 


This was the letter. 

Sister Ada, a proud woman, read it 
with indignant, tashing eyes, and a wo 
roan s miute, Indignant protest avainst the 
injustice and cruelty at whieh it so vaguely 
that her brother, ber father’s son, 
wotumn'’s 


over 


liinited : 
could be guilty of betraying any 
trust, was an idea too monstrous to be enter 
tained fora tmoment, and yet there was 
Livat letter. 

[tL imeant, if it neant anything,that Hiram 
Vanee had turned his back upon the city, 
where be had been living for the last) ten 
vears, and bad left there a wile or at least a 
virl, to whom le was engaged, else why 


|) would she have said, so pitifally— 


not SO 


one, | 


Do you Lbink j 


“| know be would come back to me.” 

There was only one way todo, and Ada, 
tnethodical and straightforward herself, put 
the letter inte her brother's bands, and 
asked of hiin an explanation. 

She thought to see bin tear b's hair, and 


trauip up and down the roo in hopeless 
yrief for his past sins, for the woman he 
bad deeeived and lett to mourn for lei, 

She wondered if it would interfere with 
the tiarriage she Knew be was Conteinpilat 
img, and if lie wornid te this brown-hatred 
Lueys Wielis tliat “ hreart i te 
pledyed t another ‘ fi had 
bicotnse & neetl ber iaf lige lace, aud pre 
‘ ~ 

& 


but there was | 


more 


off 


“I did not | 


her 
Amy, | 


sobbed | 
her 





— a — 


over some less legible words than the rest, 
and said, in a tone of great indifference— 

“How queer these provincial giris are, 
compared withour London women. You 
would scarcely find a London girl writin 
ton inan’ssixter alter be bad gone away and 
lef her.”’ 

“Brute !"' said Ada, indignantly. 

And she turned and walked out of the 
room, 

He looked after her in surprise, toased 
the letter into his desk, and went on with 
his daily work. 

He knew that pretty Marian had counted 
haifascoré of lovers since he bade her 


| farewell, 
There wasa holiday for her, and she | 


He knew that he felt far worse at their 
—s than she did, and that it was) only 
JOCAUSS BODE Inemory of him had accident 
ally brought back to her mind bis frequent 
mention of his sister's name that bad inade 
her write this sad, sweet letter. 

“It had not even a good, strong, healthy 
curiosity about it,’’ be said to himself, “and 
wes doubtless forgotten as soon as it bad 
left her bhanda,"’ 

But Ada thought of the lovely wotan 
and her sad, sad ery—*"Tell me in what 
land they have lain bim,"’and she made up 
her inind it was ber duty to warn the young 
wife that was so soon to be that her brother 
might possibly have been interested in 
other ladies before herself, 

To decide was to go with the practical 
Miss Ada, and so the young bride elect, 
Whose ideas of love and constancy were us 

oritnative ae possible, took ber first lesson 
In doubt and fear that night, before her 
Jover came, 

He was not a demonstrative person, this 
grave, quiet nan, whose thirty-five change 
ful vears bad been spent on two continents, 
and to whom little in life was new and 
strange, but he was fond of Lucey Wells, 
and had his own private reasons for wishing 
to marry her, 

Looking in his eyes, trusting 
her whole heart, the young girl treinbled 
Visably at the bold ideashe bad formed 
the idea of asking Linn tf his sister's words 
were true, 

And yet she was a sensible little thing. 

The sister bad meant kindly towards her, 


hiin with 


} and she would net betray her. 


Still,he had never spoken of his past life, 
never even talked of loving her, save on 
that night when he had asked her to marry 
hinn, and had said — 

“Twill try to make you happy.’’ 

So, Lesitating shyly, she said to bim 

“You have been away frotn here so long, 
you inust have many friends of whom 1— 
we here know nothing.”’ 

“Yes,”’ he said, absently, “one 
goodimmany people in) the course 
years, [| suppose one mrght call 
friends, if one eared,"’ 

“But you are so old; you tmust have 
thought something of —of—being married.” 

The words caine with an effort. 

The tnan suitled, and patted her head as 
he would have done perhaps to a4 pretty 
little child, 

“Ada has been talking to you,” he said. 
“Don'timind her; she is as methodical as a 
spinning wheel, 

“T have not always lived in a way that 
would be pleasant for you to hear about. 

“There have been lonely weeks on ship 
board, rough experiences, and = various 
kinds of trouble, that it would only tuimke 
vou sad to know. They ure all over now. 
We are lo have the sweetest and brightest 
little bome that ever blessed a lonely tian 
alter his world-wide wanderiiugs, Now, 
dou't let any thought of the vast, orfear of 
the future, disturb your happy life.’ 

And Lucy siniled ap in his tace a happy, 


meets a 
of ten 
thei 


confident sinile, and was content. 


The wedding was of the sitsplest and 
quietest kind,for he cared nothing for show 
aud display, and she cared only Ww please 
hitn. 

Kut after it was all over, the formal calls 
tnade, and Lucy was ijelt to herself, life 
grew strangely monotonous to her, even in 
her new howe, where everything was 
bright and pretty. 

She tried to busy herself, but 
really so litthe to be done that 
heavily on her ands, 

She was putting her desk in 
order one Beatlered pa 
pers, and laying them careltully in the eun- 
ning litthe piyeon-loles, when the 
Upon a letter addromssed Ws Ada, 

She would take it over lo her, she said to 
herself, and, looking at it thoug! thully, she 


> 


there 
time 


WHS 


hung 


bushband’s 


thay lolditiy, tp the 


CALILG 


noticed that lhe postiimark wes in that city 
where ber husband bad fortwerly resided. 

She wondered if it was a letter he lad 
written to Ada and neglected to send, 

She unfolded it listlessivy and read — 

“Tell meif he is dead, and in what land 
they have lain bili.’ 

Andthen she read through the whole 
pititul, sad appeal, and liidiig the letter 
away again Where she had found it, she 


vent out into the Cool grove, and lay down, 
With her lace among the brown 
vishing Only thatene iniwht die, aud ss 
have done with it all that he could y 
ayain, aud forget ber, as ie 


leavers, 


»>aMaAYN 
lad evict 


forgotten bis ttnotier’s teachings and jer 
evening praver. 
Day atter day Lacy worried and fretted 
and yprew pale aid nervous, 
Iiven ber husband noticed it at) last 
it touched bis pride to see people look at 
er With a Sort of Gomiuulseratinyg pity, ws 
though they were sorry for her ick less 
fute 
lie asked her what was hie tratt 
vould only answer ty ir ifipera 
I “A rest) ? = ’ ‘ es ali 
{. VN atitent r 4 ~ 
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that she was unhappy, and she had no ex- 
planation W give for it if called upon. 

No; she wouldcling to him and bear 
her niserable burden until she could lay it 
aside forever. 

And eo it went on, until one night in her 
sleep, she moaned out, with a weary cry— 

“Tell me if be is dead, and in what land 
they have lain him.” 

The husband rose 
and tound the old 
carelessly left there. 

This then wasthe explanation of all her 
fretting—this, and Ada’s vague hint that 
the whole aflair meant soimeluing Very ser- 
jour, 

He lay awake for an bour, planning what 
step should be taken to remove the shadow 
from her life, and make her happy once 
more, for he was really and bonestiy fond 
of his little wife, besides the sense of duly 
that he owed her, 

He laughed pleasantly to hisuself as his 
resolve was taken, and he fell asleep, dis 
turbed by no sad dream. 

The next day he said, quietly, as Lucy 
went drooping about the house 

“Tam going to N to-morrow.” 

He saw her face prow white, and heard a 


up, went to his desk, 





suppressed tremor in her voice, a8 she 
nalid— 

‘Ll had better yo home to tnother’s, 
then.”’ 

She thought it would) be for ever—that 
once he returned to his old) love, le would 
think of her ne tore, 

“But TPwant you to yo with me,” he 
maid; ‘it will wot take us lony, Wa 
bave had no wedding trip vet, ane it will 
be p! Gasant for you to bave a plitnpse 


Kuler Wwartoith.’ 

She looked tip at bitte with 
she could searcely believe lero 

And why should he wish to take ber 
there, if he was real back to old 
love? 

Hlowever, there titme for delay 
for she was in a hurry to be off. 

Her simple preparations were soon thade, 
and she was ready to yo with bliin. 

The trip was ce liwtttual 

Everything was new to her, 

Even ber husband, she 
never plave d lover before. 

Hoe was kind and attentive, 
way her heart was teo full for 

Arrived at N——, it seemed to her that 
bis business took bin but a very short 
tine to attend to, for hoe was with 
@tantly. 

The whole place seemed sad and sickly 
to her, spite of its brilliant yarety, 

Heseeims to delight in showing ber all 
that was new, and fair, and attractive about 
the place. 

He took ber to the theatre, 

She was bewlldered 
wlitter, but far 
lighted at what slic 

After the perforuimnice was over, the tian 
aaid wently— 

“You teel safe anywhere with 
dear ?"’ 

“Certainly, 
ny Volece, 


new wonder: 


Whcyes, 


VY Kolog 


Wows Thee 


thought, lad 
and all the 
words, 


her Con 


by the glare ancl 
topeores Siaoeherd thianm cle 


Wittressed, 


thee’, tae 


“she answercd, ina wonder 


“Then T want to take you to one plac 
more—just one, for we yo louie Loomer 
row. 


“Draw your vell down and do mot tear 
The carriage stopped, and Mero Vance 


lifted his young wile out and led ber intow 


wide, bright hall, where a servant hep 
guard at the closed door, ‘ 
“Well Robert, vou look as though the 


world had used you well all these years, 
he said, and the man, grinning deligutedly, 
maid 

“Why, Mr. Vance, I declare to go 
[never dreamt of seoing vou lere again. 
Walk in—walk in; there's some of the old 
friends lett vet, and ple ntv new ones, 

“Yes, Lsuppose so. Corinne and Lucille 
and Marian—-are thev all here ? 

The wife shivered slightly, 
closer to lis arin. 

“T was passing the door, and so thought | 
would look in,. 

“Did not expect to find you 
Dut am glad to see you, no less,” 

The man opened the door, revealing 
heavy green curtain. 


ndbess 


and = cluny 


here sti 


ut 


Mr. Vanee parted the folds, and raising 
his wife's veil, said 
“Look in there Luey, and see if vou 


think isa seene lo lemipt a rational man, 
who Knows better, froma happy lowe and 
a loving wile. 

There was wilding 
chick of diee, rattle of 
Chim = digeht 
flushed with wine. 

The littie woman, shuddering, turned 
AWAY. : 


and yaud ana glitter, 
Hen With 
dark 


vinsees, Wee 
thie mn with 


dresses, laces 


“Please take me home,’ she said. 

And frou that heur to this, | am sare 
he has felt that bidden safely in her bus. | 
band’s heart, her taith and love are alike 
out of datirer, 

—__> -— —_ - 
. ve 
. . . 
Aunt Martha’s Will. 
HY BLAKE PAXSON, 
TILI., be careful. Thonk of what you 
are dota. Lak t re you leap!’ 
Bald the wirhow ER lon anxiously, as 
beer Lali sot, : i “ wat, pritisedt 
wml tlre cheer aii ' ‘ 4 Mite 

“Too late, wt All the think 
ti) ae ee 
Katy Assist ‘ 

‘Sav a 

I> aay : 
v4 never; > 


wrecking anotoer ® iile. 


letter which he had ms | 





eare otf your 


ee te 
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THE SATURDAY 


‘But there is little danger of her refusing 
you WIK. 

“There, go, and I wish happiness to you 
both. 

“Only vou know as well as I do, Will, 
that Mr. Ashton will never consent.’ 

“Stop there, mother, at your god wish 
for Katy and ine,’ said Will, kissing her 
and thurrving away. 

His iwother looked afler hin with a sigh. 

Ile was a tall handsome young fellow of 
two and twenty, with hair and eyes of the 
darkest brown, and a ruddy, wholesome 
color, 

But he 
Coties minha 


was only a poor farmer, owning 
place of tifty acres, and working 
aonouch larger farui Ou Shores, which be- 
longed to Miss Martha Ashton, the rich 
inaiden aunt frou whow the fair Katy bad 
‘expectations’ of the (most substantial 
kind. 

Katy Ashton was at 
ing «a lecture from 
cluded thus 

“T doubt if he will care 
thinks vou are no heiress, 

“My brother and I are agreed upon this 
point, Katy. 

“You can tell Will) Renton 
if you tarry hin you will 
one penny of iy money, and 


that mnoment receiv. 
her aunt, which con- 
if he 


for vou 


for me that 
never inherit 
your father 


will leave all bis) property to your sister 
Aoon.”” 

“Twill tell bit,’ said Katy, her blue 
eyes flashing, and her cheeks in aglow, 

Will bas butone fant. Tle is poor But 
poverty issne disy race, 

“dle can still earry on omy farm if he 
tukes vou Pll kavino tore than that,’ was 
Miss Martha's cautious reply. 

“Bat vou are a little fool Katy. You 


have no idea what poverty means. 

“Andto think of the grand tmateh you 
thhivdetl take, 

“PT eould not tinake tore than one in any 


mdtiy heart isgiven to Will,”’ 
half tenderly, as 
iwayv to meet her lover, 


, atinitv, 
sahd Katy, half-sauelly, 


sile trippe i 


With ber white hands clasped over his 
tron, and her bright earnest face uplifted 
tor bis Katy told hint what she had 
bust diewrad 

‘Youasked ie toyive you an answer 


When We tet this tine.’ she said blushing, 
vet wateliog hin covertly from under her 
long evelashes; “hutilis only fair that you 
Know that you will be burdened 


With a poor wite, Will, and a useless one, 


Stpeootadal 


too, T fear, tor To have never learned to 
work.” 

Will took one of the little white hands in 
hits, 

fe was desperately in’ love with Katy; 
Vet he knew that the work of the = fari- 
house toust be done, by the fariner s wife, 

“Tadeo, eandidiv, honestly, wish I were 
neh!’ he yroaned. ‘Katy, it would) be 
like tearing my heart out to give vou up; 


butte ask vou to soil these pretty hands 


With lard common work—— 


“Em that all?’ latiphiedt Katy. '“Nover 
totieed tay tisands, Wall. 
‘Do vou think Lean learn, soon, to take 


Would your mother 
bee Willing: to stay there and teach me?” 


house ? 


“Mv darling, yes. But it will be a rough, 
Jroor Life for vou, 

“Are you sure vou Will not get tired of it, 
and regret this day ?"? 

*) aedeores Lpeotase work, Wit, it 3 only 


hnew how todo at. But, are you sure that 
you will met got tired of tie? 

Will looked deep into her laughing 
eves, 

\ hiss was his only answer, 

So, inspite of mother and father, rieh 
maiden aunt, mid wise predictions, Lheyv 
were tharried, 

Katy wenttrom her father’s house. with 
ts wide verandahs, its handsome furniture 


midatstoav luxuries, to Walk Renton’s Lit 


tle eotture of four rooms, with at® learn-to.”’ 
that served asa kKitehen in the rear. 

Squire Asbton tiade bis will in tavor of 
hissother daughter, who had taarried a rieh 


elderly reliant oti thietrlloortiaw town, 
and the heart of Ann!) was vlad. 
Miss Martha tuade mo will, and 
ploved Wall Renton on ber taro. 
“No re should le 
lav idle 


had 
mol, shie said, msitige 


thit 
*SIsLe'T 


still etn 


her land 
married a 
her thin 


Wwhvosh 
her 
Uylitiv «el 


ison 


becuse niece 


ve looked on, 
Reutom with a 
buat Little Krew 
Called ler bv that manure, 
And thotueh ler father had kept her too 
long at an expensive boarding-school for 


ber own wood, still lier pood earme to 


pr phesvinigy ruin 
“tine ladv wite. 
Kutv when 


thes whey 


sere 


heratd, and with the help ofa trae aud un- 
falteriug love, Showed hercthow to meet and 
overcome all the “disapreeabies of her 
new inede of life, 


Mrs. Renton 
Drv italian, 

Katy tucked up the sleeves of her pretty 
print terning cress, put a high apron 
moda peelr ob stout little and didi not 
shrink from any Kind of laleor, 

Atthe end of two vears, the 
md bv ne 
Is true, 
e 4S blooming as 
eould take them, and 
ighiter than ever, while 


hiapy i 


stayed on gladiv at WKaty’s 


one 


tn WOLS, 


hands were 


rieot quite ~~ siniall, Deans AS 
Woiilte is | 

Bat Katv's 
prer eel Hit 
Katy 


hier 


meV diac beer, at 
Cheeks Wer 
sith 
s eves were br 
heart was boriaitul of 


Hess wie 


a0D4. 


| months-old 


| thought not, seeing you sitting here. 


EVENING POST. 


| Abundance filled the house and barns. 
mother was active and 
cheerful, and by this time Katy was the 


The dear old 


mother ot a little son. 


Small wonder that the young farmer's 
| heart was light, as those happy months 


come slowly to an end. 


Iyut the third year ushered in storm and | 


the blackness of darkness upon that thrice- 
happy home. 

Z the early spring the dear little house- 
mother died, 

Suddenly, and with no apparent disease, 
she passed fromamong them, well and 


happy at the beginning of one week, lying | 
( 


cold and silent in her grave before the en 
of the next. 

The shock fell heavily on Katy. 

And Wi!l bad to torget his own grief in 
the vain atteinpt to comfort ler, when after 
a belel eusarent of pining, the little three- 
infant closed his blue eyes in 
this world of care, and went from thein 
into “the Silent Land.”’ 

“T have you ouly left in all this world, 
Will, and God will take you from te 
next,’ eried the poor young mother, after 
the burial of the child. 

“I'm going to try to love you less,so that 
(rod will spare you tome, For if anything 
is very dear toone’s heart, He reaches 
down from heaven and takes it away,” 
said the poor soul, with that half-uncon- 
scious impiety Which human beings are so 
swift to show, 

‘The poor young husband and wife took 
up the burden of life again in their empty, 
silent home, 

travely they toiled and struggled, 

But drought and rains, rain and drought, 
seriously damaged the growing crops, and 
whatthe rain and sun spared an army of 
insects Qevoure?d, 

Stock was sold all 
for lack oi food. 

(nd Novetmnber found the unhappy pair 
heart-sick and almost despairing—the very 
ghosts and shadows of their foriner blooim- 
lny selves, 

They were in 
evening. 

She lay on the sofa, a little wasted figure, 
With asad, white face. 

\nd when the ‘passing bell’ rang out 


through the autuipn 


the kitchen together one 


fromthe village church, showing by the 
number of its strokes that it was fora 
woinan, she covered her eyes with her 


hands and groaned aloud. 
“Oh, Willi! It ought to 

me. T aimost wish it was.’’ 
Before Will could answer the door 

opened, and their next neighbor, looking 


have been for 


| somewhat excited, stood before them. 


“No, ] 
Miss 


“Hieard the news?” he asked. 
Martha's gone at last.”’ 

“Oh!” said Katy, bursting into tears, “TI 
ought to have yone to see her list week. 
Butthen [ never heard that she was very 
wk 

“No more she wasn’t. 
heart disease they say. 

“It took her sudden at the last. And she 
has left everything she had to you, Squire 
Renton, because see vowed once that she’d 
never give it to your wife,’’ said the 
friendly neighbor, 

It was even so. 
and made no. sign 
strugyle with failing hearts and funds, 

But from her death-bed she had reached 


It was a kind of 


Miss Martha looked on 


_ out her hand to bless them. 


To this day they dwell in the handsome 
Villa, 
Well do the 


sick and the poor, the sor- 


rowful and the sad-hearted, know the sweet | 


sad face of the mistress of that splendid 
home, who only seeins to live that she may 
do good, ‘ ? 

Over across the fields the little 
house stands silent in the sunshine, 

Kinpty to others, but to those two peo- 
pled with dearly-loved faces and voices, 


brown 


and so held sacred from all other ocecu- 
panecy for the sake of those who where, 
and are not. 

>: >_> 


The Bitter Sweet. 





KY L. Te. MEADE. 


RRIA leaned her elbows on the = stone | 
\ walland looked over the undulating | 
4 


meadow lands, catching a glimpse ot 
the lake and the white dots upon it, and of 
a little shallop headed forthe shore. 

A very pretty scene, quite enough to eall 
that Shadow of a pleased simile to her face 
and the dreamy light into her eyes. 

Nasturtiuts, red and yellow, burned and 


blazedin clumps along the wall, the little 
cottage, with a Madiera vine clainbering 
over the porch, nade a picture of a rural 


home which would have delighted the eye | 


ofan artist, Which had gone to Arria’s heart 
With 4 comforting When she came 
here afew weeks ago, 

She had feit inclined to quarrel with fate 
aut the coming. 

She would have preferred a fashionable 
Watering place, but then fate had not cast 
her lines so independantly that she could 
eXpress the preference. 

Mrs. Dahlyrene chose to bury herself at 
R—,and Mrs. Dahlgrene’s companion was 


sense 


inute as tothe hopes which the liberality of 


her patroness night have encouraged into | 
full blossom atone of those gay markets 
where now and then the merits of form and 
eatures and divine assurance will gain for 
NSElVEeSs a | ze of tnaygnitude. 
Arria Sa t yas ntred upor rik 
K a) reathbed upon Der. 








languid 
upon you for acertainty. 
| ter from, Arria?”’ 


through all the bitter , thinking, 


| cruinpling his own 















She was quite satisfied after a little time; 


a change caine over her, a softening of the 
proud, somewhatgeynical spirit—a change 
which surprised hersef, ; 
The old dreams of grandeur lost their 
power ; such a cozy nook as R—, homely 


| comfort, the breath of flowers upon the air, 


iningled more and more in the reveries «|! 
her leisure hours, 

Nothing but the ‘old, old story” repeating 
itself could have wrought such a change. 

The little shallopswung in at the landing, 
but she had forgotten it, and the quick step 
coming near, the shadow falling across the 
way, gave her a start of surprise. 

Lithgrove, with bis hand on the gate, 
spied her among the vines and leaned for- 
ward, smiling into the tace from which the 
absurption faded, where a little color wa- 
vered, and held up a packet. 

“The mail! low much 
chance ?”’ 

Her two hands went up coaxingly. 

‘Please !"’ 

“There, that is asking like a good child.” 

“Don't be provoking.” 

“You are not eager enough.” 

“I haven't reason to be. | never get let- 
ters, and I can wait for the papers.”’ 

“Never? I see I must demand more for 
the rarity.”’ 

He singled a square envelope from the 
package, bearing her address in a stiffly 
legible hand. 

“The price shall be asaii on the lake with 
ine to-night. What do you say ?”’ 

“That I can’t make bargains with a stone 
wall between us,”’ 


“Tf that is all——”’ be put his hand on the 


for your 


top and vaulted lightly ower. “Is it yes, 
Arria ?”’ 

“Yes, of course. Who could refuse a 
sail, and know ‘that each day may be the 
last?’ We only wait Mrs, Dahblgrene’s 
pleasure.”’ 

‘‘Mav it please her to wait for long. 1 
have something tor her here, and wy own 


letters, which I reserve tor good compan y.’’ 
“Make it general, then. Don’t be 8o 
selfish as to keep the others waiting.” 
Mrs. Dablgrene looked up froin the scar- 
let web with which her fingers were busy. 
“You make vourself welome,”’ she said 
to Lithgrove. ‘What can be more an- 
xiously looked forthan atri-weekly mnail ?”’ 
Mrs. Dahlgrere herselt hecaine buried in 
a voluminous correspondence, and Arria, 
to whoin a letter was a ogee had so lit- 
tle interest in her that she could let it wait. 
Lithgrove referred to his own budget, 
ran his eyes over two or three business-look- 


| ing episties, and turned to the last, dainty, 
| cream-colored, and with a motto embossed 


””? 


—** Pensez a mot | 


A lady’s letter, four close pages and 


crossed,the sight of which brought ashadow 


to his brow, 
He read it carefully, however, and was 


so long about it that, looking up, he caught 


Mrs. Dahigrene’s eye upon hii. 
“From Alice,’’ he said. “She comes to 


visit here to-tnorrow.”’ 


“Here’’—with a little interest stirring her 
tone. “Then we may calculate 
WELo is your let- 


“TI wonder who Alice is,’’ Arria had been 
as she slowly turned her en- 
velope across, but hastened her tingers to 


draw out the sheet and glance at the sig- 


nature, 
“Mr. Felix Holt.” 


“Cousin Felix! What has he to write to 
you?” 

Very little evidently. 

A half-dozen lines which Arria read and 
then passed to Mrs. Dahlgrene. 

“Nota love-letter,’’ thought Lithgrove, 
missive into his vest- 
pocket, then biting his lip with sudden 
vexation. 

What could it 
to her or what? 

Had he forgotten himself so tar, that 
thought of another man associated with her 
gave hima pang? 

Well, at least those four pages from Alice 
had come in time wo reimind him of his 
duty. 

Had they come in time to leave that duty 
unburdened ? f 

Alice herself would not have been troub- 
led by a doubt could she have seen the two, 
later, rocking far out from shore, a clear 
calm sky above, a breeze breaking the sur- 
face lato ripples, and hardly a word spoken 
between them in the half-hour they had 
been drifting. ; 

But then Alice never could have under- 
stood the rapport which made silence more 
eloquent than speech. 

Lithgrove had not been quite himself 
during the afternoon, but Arria, too, was 
abstracted. 

There had been a meaning in those half 
dozen lines trom Felix Holt, which Mrs. 
Dahlgrene had not fathomed. 

“I dare say ny cousin can make it con- 
venient to receive me on her return,’ he 
had said, “but [ shall wait the written 
word from you, saying, come.”’ 

“Dear ne! to suppose Felix would so 
stand upon ceremony,” Mrs. Dahlyrene 
commented. “I'll write myself, and let 

me see, fix our return on the thirteenth.”’ 

Arria, knowing what that word “Come” 
from her was meant to portend, answered 
nothing, but the remembrance lingered 
With her out there upon the lake, 


inatter to him who wrote 


She leaned over the side ofthe boat, trail- 
joy ber hand and watehing the drops 
reak ke jewels over it. 


be xX liolt could 


ve her the 


deck her with jewels, 


‘Z land purple 
~ t r \ ! mie 


ay ews 
~ 4 Cast wis 4 
i a Me Hf | ny 


tenderness that 
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was all womanly broke inthe smile which 
touched her lips. 

“Sigbing,”’ be said, though she had fan- 
cied it was he who sighed. ‘That will 
neverdo tor our last evening alone to- 

ether. ‘Music hath power.’ you kuow ; 

et us try its tranquilizing effect.’ 

Hetook up bis flute, and the soft notes 
swelled and jell and rose again, and Arria, 
closing her eyes could have floated out of 
time without a pang, 8 near does perfect 
bappiness draw us to Heaven. 

Even happiness which for the inoment 
seeius perfect will have its flow. 

She tound it In hers in a wonder, as the 
time passed tuat he did not speak. 

She had been so sure he would not let 
the opportunity go by. 

The moments that had flown so swiftly at 
first grew leaden-winged; they were turned 
shoreward, the landing came ia sight and 
the lights twinkled froin the cottages along 
the shore, then her heart gave one great 
bound of expectation. 

“Our last sail alone together; it will be 
the last now that Alice is coming. I hope 
you will be friends with her.” 

Without suspecting in the least what was 
yet to come, she was so cSilled and con- 
strained that Lithgrove who had nerved 
himselftoa disagreeble task, alimost lost 
his courage, and only with an effort re- 
gained it. 

“I neither like nor unlike very easily,” 
she said. 

“Everybody likes Alice; will 
for my sake? I—I 
her two years, and we are to be warried at 
Christinas.”’ 

Something, not a realization of hisown 


own #8 eg long before, was an unex- 
ow. 

“I hope you believe I could not fancy 
this, Mr. Lithgrove. 

“Ihave been engaged to Mr. Holt for 
two years, and we are to be tnarried at 
Christinas,”’ 

She had never been so distant, so cold to 
Lithgrove’s despairing eyes. 

But he did not suspec. the truth—that she 
hal waited since the grave closed over 
trusting little Alice only for this. 








not you | 
have been engaged to | 


weakness or hers, urged biin to tell her the | 


truth plainly. 

Arria was not the woinan to wear her 
heart openly upon her sleeve, but she 
never doubted that he had all along fore. 
seen the end, and the first bitterness of her 
pain wrung @ single reproach from her. 

“Engaged, oh, Lithgrove! It might 
have been better to have told me so weeks 

o.”” 

“I never thought—I did not suppose— 
Arria! don’t make me suffer more vy 
knowing you could have cared.”’ 

He had learned at last what he had neve 
known before, his own heart and bers. 

The half-shock, whole pain, of his plad- 
ing recal‘ed all the pride she had forgotten 
utterly for a moment. 

“I care so sincerely, Mr. Lithgrove, that 
I wish you happiness with all my heart. 
1 told vou just now that I neither like nor 
unlike easily, and you must know that | 
really liked you. 

“A plain speech, but I am _ plain-spoken, 
and whether ny liking does pot extend to 
the unknown Alice, my best wishes go 
with you,” 

That apparent frankness did not alto- 





gether deceive him, but his uneasiness for | 


her was indre readily banished. 

For hiimself, the stars fading into the 
dawn saw him wakeful and haggard ove~ 
the love he acknowledged only as he bur- 
ied it, and set duty and conscieuce to watch 
above the grave. 

Alice caine upon the morrow, a fairylike 
little creature, so frail that a rude shock 
night spap the tenure ot her life. 

“It isa very good match for Lithgrove, 
nevertheless,” said Mrs. Dahligrene, con- 
templating the shades of her worsteds at 
arin’s length. 

“wo of rose and one of green, I think— 
one, two, three. Alice is quite an heiress 
and the sweetest-tempered little thing, 
which isn’t common with one who has 
bardly known aday’s health in her life. 
By the way, Arria, you may just write 
that line to Cousin Felix tor ine; I do de- 
test ink-spots on iny fingers.”’ 

Arria wrote it and incorporated that word 
of her own for which Cousin Felix waited— 

“Come !”’ 

* * * * 

Halfabnndred lamps shone down over 
‘fair womon and brave men.” 

The scene was the interior of the grand 
new inansion in the vicinity of _R——, the 
country house of Felix Holt. 

The time was two years after that late 
suiminertine which followed by delicate 
little Alice giving berself to Lithgrove. 

Very brief their wedded life had been, 
and spring daisies blossomed on the grave 
of Alice. 

Lithgrove himself had gone abroad for a 
year, but he was back when the Dahlgrene 

rty came again to R—, and resumed 

is old tainiliar footing there, seeing Arria 


j she wo | 
and letting the dreain he had crushed two | anleens: ued tenuate A hoans ty anyien that 


vears before gain a sway it had not beld | 


then. 

He had conquered his impatience unt! 
now, but this night the opportunity to 
speak occurred, and his heart found swilt 
words to reveal itself, 
because so simple in their earnest truth. 

“Never nan loved woiman 
you, Arria. 

“I could have told you the same two 
years ago, but I] was bound and it would 
have killed poor Alice to know I had never 
loved her. 

“I think I was alway tender to her—I 
meant to be; but when I was free so secon, 
I went away to conquer the te:mmptation of 
seeking you then, so little was iny heart 
ny Own or hers. 

*T can ask you know without shame and 
without wronging the memory of the dead, 
ask vou to be what no other woinan could, 
life of iny life, love of mv love !”’ 

She aad listened quietiy—too quietly. 

f bis words thrilled a chord of tneimory, 


ne couid ot Kr w it. 


more than I | 





the more eloquent 


“Heaven biess you!’ he said, in almost 
a whisper, turning his face away. 

And at that moment the satisfaction of 
such revence as sie had sought—or having 
him contident, as she bad been, of losing 
her when he was inmost sure of her, as she 
had lost hini—tailed in Lhe bitter sweet she 
had hoped to taste. 

So ail revenge proves sooner or later, I 
fancy, and though Arria made a brilliant 
match and shines highest in the circles to 
which ambition led her to aspire long years 
ago, there are few hours that her honors do 
not weigh upon her painfully; fewer vet 
that the plaintot regret does not serve in 
her own herrt, too revellious to learn 
content. 

~ a 2 


POPULAR FALLACIES. 


in faces in the tire, or visions in the fire 


even | 


Ps first that occurs to me is the belief | 


yenerally. 

Who does not Know, in novels, the lovely 
heroine who, the night of her acceptance of 
the hero (or the villain), the night betore 
her wedding, or at some one or other of the 
various crises of a heroine's life, sits before 
her fire, seeing init what is) to be, or what 
night have of been, generally blaving 
Waves or inasses of splendid hair falling 
over her shoulders ? 

Or who does not Know (still in novels) 
the hard old) nan or woinan who, in the 
eventide of life, sits before a lonely hearth 
and see visions of childish days in the tire? 
Visions of the days when he or she was 
younger and tore tender-hearted, and had 
netturned against an only and beloved 
child, who had married against her pareats 
Wishes ? 

And the face of the only and beloved 
child rises in the fire, first as the child 
learning at the mother’s Knee, then as the 
inaiden passing Into womanhood, then as 
the woman as last seen before leaving her 
home, with a sad, reprorchful, appealing, 
and most tender and loving glance; and 
the flinty-bearted parent is so softened by 
the visions of the fire, that he or she relents 
and searches out the beloved child, &e, 

Or, again, Who does not know the swain 
in some far distant land—Australia, par 
exainple—who sees the face of lis beloved 
in the fire that he makes in the bush ? 

Now, does any one of these indivduals, 
supposing them for the moment to exist, 
really see anything in the tire ? 

Can any same person seriously believe 
that he sees, pictured in the “glowing 
embers,’ of certain writers, or in the “red 
heart of the tire,’ the child or sweetheart ? 
(I like the good old word), 

Does any “inaiden fair’? really think she 
sees portrayed her lover’s well-kuow teat- 
ures ? 

Nota bit of it. 

1] do not deny that occasionally one may 
see inthe depths of a clear fire some ypro- 
tesque likeness to a human face, or to 
inasses of rock, &c.; but the idea that the 
inaiden, or the stern parent, or the swain 
in foreigzu parts really sees the lineaments 
of the tover, child, or sweetheart in the tire 
isa popular fallacy—notiing tore, 

Another popular tallacy has occurred to 
ine—the idea that things must be beautiful 
because they are incomprehensible. 

I inean such things as certain pictures, 
compositions, &c. 

Have not my readersolten seen at opera, 
concert, &c., people listening lo music ofa 
high order posstoly, that they do mot un- 
derstand ? 

And because it is fashionable, and be- 
cause they do not Guderstand it, they yo 
away fully impressed with the idea that it 
tinust be wondertul and beautiful, just be- 
cause itis not understand by them, and al- 
though in their secret hearts they Know 
that what they have just heard vives thetn 
not one twentieth part of the pleasure that 
they derive tune—it JT aay 
mention Siipple tunes in tiese days, 

One popular fallaey, and TT have 
done. The one of which Lain now think- 
Ing IS a tnore BeriOUs One than either of the 


froma siiaiple 


hore 


those with which [I intended to concern ty- 
self were not the serious ones, perhaps I 
may be forgiven if T venture to touch 
slightly upon one now in ty mind. 
—_> - _> 
Without a Parallel in Medical History. 


The remarkable resuits wiich have = at- 


| tended the adininistration of the Vitalizing 


Treatinent of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 
Girard St., Philadelphia, jor chronic and so- 
called “incurable diseases,’ are without a 
parallel in medieal history. As dispensers 
of this new ‘Treatment, tuev have, after 
thirteen vears of earnest, untiring and cost- 
lv effort lo introduce it to those who need 
its Vila.izing and healli-restoring influences 


| suceeeded in resting tts claitos on lhe basits 


ot facts and resuits of so wide and universal 
a chararter—tacts and results on record,and 
1Vestivalions—that he 
room for a Question retains a8 to WS thar. 
velous action in restering the diseased to 
healtt It vou are asulferer frou anv dis 


eas A ch your bp ysSiciati i“ ‘ eit 


open 10 the Closest 


res r ire . t t [yr “lual | } 
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A Scientific Friend. 


BY KE. LINWOOD SMITH. 





VISITOR, Jabez." 
A Old Farmer Smith rose from the din- 
ner table and picked up his hat from 
the side of the chair. 

“Who is it, wife?”’ 

“A young man.” 

The fariner’s lip set tight as he witnessed 
the glance which passed between mother 
and daughter. 

“T understand,” he said severely, with a 
determined look atthe anxious face of the 
latter, ‘That city chap, Leslie Austin." 

“Yes, father.” 

“Pil settle his business for him," and 
Farmer Smith strode into the parlor; bis 
heavy boots sounding a death-knell to the 
faint hopes in the sinking heart of the 
pretty, winsoine Alice Simith. “So you're 
here again, eh?” 

The brusque interrogatory did not seem 
to crush the courteous, handsome young 
nan, Who arose and faced the farmer. 

“Yes, Mr. Sinith.”’ 

“And on the same old 
pose?" 

“Yes, sir. I came to ask your consent 

? . 

“You can't have it,” interrupted Farmer 
Smith savagely. ‘Alice ain't going to 
lnarry you or anybody else, just yet."’ 

“But time ‘ 

“You've heard ine, Mr. Leslie 
You can’t have my daughter.” 

*“) Jove her, Mr. Sinith, and she—— 

“Nonsense! She's too young to know 
herownimind, T have said inv say, and 
the harvest hands are waiting. Ciood day, 
sir.’’ 

Under such determined resistance, Leslie 
Austin retreated, 

He bit his lips angrily, as he walked 
rapidly down the road to the village hotel. 

“It’s a shame,’ decided his frieml, Bob 
Townsend, as he heard the disappointed 
lover's story. 

“We think so much of each other,’ 
mured Leslie mournfully. 

“You ain’t going to give up this way, are 
you?” asked Bob. 
~ Leslie looked up inquiringly. 

“What else ean 1 do?” 

“Marry her.” 

“Her father won't consent.” 

“Suppose he don’t?” 

Leslie started, but 
slowly. 

“[ know what you're hinting at Bob—an 
elopement.” 

“You're right.”’ 

“But it could not be.’ 

“And why not?” 

“Because lice is bound to obey her father 
wud so am I, too, forthat matter.” 

Bob scowled impatiently. 

“Nonsense !"' he aspirated angrily. “See 
here, Leslie, if you were the irresponsible 
city chap old Sinith thinks you,I’d hesitate! 
but you ain’t—you're an honest, well-to-do 
lawyer, respectably connected, and only 
laboring under a prejudice on the farmer's 
part, that because neighbor Jones’ girl mar- 
ried a worthless man from the city all such 
inatches must end similarly.”’ 

‘Granted, ° 

“Therefore, being in the right, and = the 
old farmer being in one of his nad moods, 
I'd outwit him.” 

“How?” 

The query was encouraging. 

“Run away with Alice.”’ 

“Tf can't.” 

“And why not 

“ier father watches her too closely. 

“That's the only reason, is it?” 

“T believe so,” 

“She's willing ?” 

“TPT think so.” 

“And you?” 


“Oh, Bob, you're talking 


errand, I sup- 





Austin. 


shook his head 


mr 


nonsense! | 


Inight as well go back to the elty, and wait 
until Mr. Sinith changes his mind.” 
“And let some other fellow have Alice. 


You're a brave lover, Leslee!’ 


His companion was despondent. 
“TL havea plan, if you're plucky enough 
to follow it out” 


Li slieos face wrew expectant at the hint. 
“What is it?’ he asked, 
“TListen.”’ 


What Bobtold the discouraged lower neod 
Hot be repealed here. 

The subsequent acts of the 
afford a sufficient explanation, 

It was the next day that the 
reconnoitered the ground. 

He found that Fariner Sinith bad 


couspirators 
faithful Bob 


indeed 


taken due precaution to prevent 
daughter tmeetlng or running away with 
Leslie. 


But he manayed to get a letter to the 
fair prisoner—a letter, after reading which 
secretiy, she manifested her acquiescence to 
its contents by an intelligent nod to the 
messenwer. 

It was the afternoon of the dav following, 
just as Fariner Sinith had sent his boys wo 
the town with a load of potatoes, and was 
seated, resting foran hour or two on the 
front porch, Alice industriously sewing by 
wis side, that a veliicie driven by @ single 
occupant came down the road. 

Old Jabez jooked in profound atnazement 
as tlie Ve 


bicle caine tos MLOps. 


It wasa kind of skeleton wayon, with a 
double seat, and Geliod it was atluched a 
Bisa riiloer-lose, Will) several Wlieels 
tritvtitedt ere a l there, near the axies, 

“Jip the n eol wonder, Whiat lave 
here F Mel is 


mur. | 


his | 


11 


“TJ learn from inquiries in the village that 
you are quite a scientist, Mr. Smith.” 

Science,ot which old Jabez knew nothing, 
but affected much, was his salient point. 
| Flattered by the stranger's words, he re- 
plied pompously — 

“T reckon | know something about it.” 

“IT have come, Mr. Sinith,” continued the 
stranger, ‘to show you a new tnotive power 
for nay-rakes,”’ 

The fariner's face fell. ‘ 

“A patent right,” he muttered. ‘I don’t 
| Want to buy one,” he said aloud, turning to 
| re-enter the house, 
| “Buy one!” replied the stranger. ‘This 
is notior sale, sir,”’ continued Bob, with 
quiet dignity. “1 desire your opinion, us a 
scientist,in regard tothe principles involved 
in its construction and operations," 

The farmer's face grew pleased again. 

“Happy to give it, sir. If Lean be of any 
use to the world at large, by my knowledye 
of science——"’ 

“Or make your fellow-beings happy you 
are ready to sacrifice your valuable thine, 
eh, Mr. Sinith?"’ insinuated Bob, 

“Certainly, sir.’’ 

“You cau—you can believe 
asseverated the wicked 
earnestly and truthfully. 
rake?" 

“ Yos,"’ 

“Ell help you bring it out here, and 
we'll nake atrial trip of this wonderful 
machine,” 

A few ininutes later the farmer's bay-rake 
was brouglit out, 

The industrious Bob made much ado of 
fastening it by a rope to the rear of the 
vehicle, and the farmer watched him 
curiously, as he turned the wheels and ad- 
justed the hose to what be called position. 

“This hose is an air brake, sir. The idea 
is, if we can tade it do so, to have the rake 
Operate as usual. The air brake night offer 
4 resistance to the ground,push forward the 
front vehicle, and ventilate the hay. Man 
and brute creation demand air—why not 
vehicles ?"’ 

“Quite true,” 
| dubious rnd perplexed over 
uselessness of the inachine, 

“Utility and non-refragibility,Mr.Siith’’ 
) rattled on Bob restlessly. ‘The hypothe. 
nuse ofthe curve ot the diameter of the 
axle, you perceive, has a circuinferential 
effect upon the spheroid coneavity of the 
brake, You will understand those terins, 
Mr. Sinith, a% a inathematican or scientist. 
All ready ?" 





me, sir,"’ 
conspirator, 
“Have you a 





replied Jabez, somewhat 
the apparent 


Farmer Smith, overcome by the lotty 
words of the stranger, obey him mutely, 
as he requested him to get into the rake- 


seat. 

“I'll drive the preliminary vehicle,” ex. 
plained Bob, witha serene chuckle at the 
fun of his oratory, “and you will watch the 
effect of the air-brake—if the friction of the 
wheels generates air—over youder streteh «ot 
ineadow, By the way,is one of your hands 
around ?”’ 3 

“Thev’ve goue to town,” replied Jabez. 

He had a vague consciousness that the 
stranger was a charlatan, for he could wet 
for the life of hitn see what possible use the 
cluinsy coimnbination of wheels and hose 
could be, 

“Ah, there’s alady., Your daughter,Mr. 
Smith, I presume, said Bob, raising bis hat 

politely. “There must be more weight on 
the seat of the tront vehicle. If you'll bet 
her take her seat beside ine, inthe interests 
of science, Mr. Simith?” 

He alimost lost his dignified gravity as le 
saw the suspicious look on the old farmers 
tlace. The last words “in the interests «of 
science,’’? however, decided Mr. Sinith. 

“Jumpin, Alice,’’ he said desperately. 

The stranger whipped up the horse, 

Old Jabez, in the rake-seat behind, cluny 
on wildly as the horse was driven brisk!y. 

Ho alinost fell forward as there was a 

| break caused by the rope parting. 
| bob bad cut it deltly with a knife. 
| “Fold on—hold on!’ eried old Jabez, as 





the new motor-power vehicle dashed for- 
|} ward. 
| Hestared blankly as it traversed the 


| field, nade asharp turn to the road, and 
gracefully rounding a curve in the higi- 
way disappeared froin view. What did it 
inean ? 

‘The boys had taken the borses to town, 
and he could mot start in pursuit, but lie 
grew white as he discerned a fact. 

Ile had been tricked, 

Hie had cooled down considerably 
at nightfall a4 carriage drew up 
pate. 

Hie looked up grimly from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows, as Leslie Austin and 

| pretty, blushing Alice caine forward. 

Bob, following them up, was the first to 
speak. 

| ‘Phe new imotor-power took up a new 
passenyer down the road, Fariner Smith,” 
he said slyly. ‘You wauted to make uian- 

kind happy, neighbor—vou've done it.” 


when 
before the 


Jabez inade ateint to declare hostilities, 
then and there, against the CONSPIrAlors, 
butsank back disarined in his ehair., as 
the pentle voice Of bis wife said pleadiny 


y 
“Forgive therm, 
happy.” 
And Fariner Sinith bad not the 
BAY iA. 


father—they are s 


ii@art to 


—_- a oe 
CORNIN THE FAR.—An Ainerican farmer 
Who had e¢nyaged anewly-arrived Hiber 
hian ordered tity toy veo iis fithie s me 
bri dis Line @ar, On bis coiumlny » tae i! 
tier asked, “Well, Pat, did tl og 
? “To be sure | did Plow { 
su ywive it? “A ‘ + t 
, } 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


BOT’S RIDE. 


LY AUNT MAWUIE. 


her eighth vear before she had in any 
way realized the 
dren's Clit istunas. 

Christinas was not kept, 
ward! y,—in ber little home. 

Peria mit was because her mother died 
on Christinas Eve, the day that Dot was 
born. 

When Dot and Harry, who was twee 
vears older, compared their ideas upon the 
subject, this ia what they decided. 

The onty difference Christinas made to 
them was that father looked ygraver and sac 
der; that be had less time than ever at 
home for several days before Ciiristinus; 
and on Coristiias Day was so tired out Chiat 
he was good for nothing until the evenin sz. 

He wasan engine driver on one ofthe 
lines of railway, and lived inone of the 
little houses in a long smoky row elose 
down Ly the big station of a larye tianu 
facturing town. 

These houses were all so exaetiv alike, 
with one window downstairs and two 
above, and a aqoorway, that even the folk« 
who lived in them could not have told one 
from the other, they Lad 
numbered, 

It was the dav before Christinas Day, ane 
Harry was to go no tore to selool anti 
the following week was out 

He and Dot laid their heads together 
overthbeir early dinner as to what strrulc 
be done in the holiday 

Poor children, their 
enough, not worth detailing, but to then 
they seemed full) of 
thperrit. 

Dinner over, Tlarry seized his cap 

“Tn off to see father’s train eouie im. 

“Oh, Harry! take te, too; do, please 
do," 

Harry hesitated. 

Hitherto the yreat railway station had 
been forbidden ground to Dot, 
“Perhaps her father wont 
she's vetting to bea big girl,” 

to hinoself. 

Hle loved his little sister, and aeknow 
ledyed her 
counting to be equa 

“T's quite big enough to lake care of 
her,’ he assured himself; tut still le lest 
tated, till Dot herself 
wavering balance. 


OT PRINGLE had nearly completed 
1) idea of even a cull 


that is, ont 


Un loss beeu 


plans were meaure 


preven asses of enjoy 


mind now 
aald larry, 


right te watell for the father’s 
| 


with tis own, 


pressed down the 


“Tt's Christmas, Parry; do let ime have 
sore Christinmas too.” 

“All right; come alongs but timed wou 
atick to me, and never 
hand’? he maid, 

Dot made « rush at her warti lood and 
jacket, and rushed the former down tpon 
her cucly head, tying the 
under her dimpled ebin 

Sheeast no seeond thought to the wivern 
perevtnime, 

Stick to Harry of course she would > ste 
would not dare to do anvtlitig else, 

When she fairly stood by lis) sidke on one 
ofthe erowded platfortus, and opened ter 
two reund eves wide upon the torent 
people rushing here and there and evers 
where, as it seemed to ber, her tiest tose 
wastocling more closely still te 
dream of letting: bis band go. 

And Dot gazed with wonder wide 
us mbe and Harry were hustled and tustled 
by the tide of passengers and officers. 

“Come on, Dot: look for the ‘Mastodon 

The “Mastodon”? was the name of their 
father's engine, and the enuvine was the 
only idea Harry and Dot) econneeted with 
the name, 


aipates jet Ke wy 


' 


Stritiges Pep at Woe t 


Paltpa, taeor 


eyes, 


They did not know —how should they ? 
that the puffing, biowlog, shreking loco 
motive was named after a tiarnimoth eres 
ture, which lived in the days belore the 


Flown, 


**Lawk out ? stand back there!’ thrauin- 
dered the voice of one of the puards, lieard 
above all the mimultitudinous sounds of thre 


great big slalion. 
There was a rush of people 


deafening shoek fromthe en 


j 


,ashrill and 
re, ated tlie 
rattle of the lony Craton alidinige forth 

Littio Dot, startled by the meoise from the 
engine, threwoup ber lands 
and in that instant she and 
awe yt pear by the crowel, 

Several seconds passed before she motieod 
tliat Harry Was not by ler side, 

When she found herself alone amidst a 
erowd of strangers, theotgers aol 


to ber ears, 
Harry were 


Whiotie Uobok tlie 
sinpallest notice Of her, she did notery cut 
her Self-possession ln any way. 
Shewas a brave little girl, and seelng a 


or lin ome 


great barrow piled up tich with lowe 
coun towards her, stroacht in a line to 
knock her down, She tioved ta the back of 
toe platform, and said te herself, eT watt 
lrere tH Harry tinds tie.’ 
So she stood there prety enough, 
As one crowed tlibtiied, aiother foriused 
‘| wonder where they a rier Creonnn, cated 
where they are all pelo 7 mand Dt, 
“P dou’ Uthink, after all, thiuat ¢ ristieas 
oe a VerV liappy t \ \ 1\ Ks 
i“ rues With is i! 
I wish Harrys 
Bat larry Pied rye ot ! 1 t vrs 
ary waiting ‘ vd: st 
‘ a6 rus [> 
‘ s 
the carriages were ¢ 


tiine people would be crowding 


THE SATURDAY 


A glitter of goid and crimeon attracted the 
child's eves, 
It Was a saloon carriage. 
She wondered what the people could be 
like whe traveled in that grand place ? 
and orincesses at the very least. 
there any children atongst 


Vr lhc 
Amd were 
them? 


Ifso, what a happy tine they must have! 


Itdidd not) oeecrt [het to envy these lin- 
Muinary Little priicesses | hot she thought | 
Mhies Wertahet jumst Like » try what it felt like, 


to sit for «ne noone of those solt- 
Cumiaicotpend secat™, 

TL think tiie) train 
forgotten,” said Det 

"Ship Qhaslwemdy will nina 
trv what itis] 


(’hevmer Dev thie respecte 


tertist have been 


if T just yet in to 


t saloon was a 
Stralier 
talrsedd with dark lye 

Dot tiodestly cliose 


Cotmpourtinent, Cush med und eut 


this for her experi. 
tbieruat, 

The door stood ajar, slie pou 
Chhinbed up into the dark bulerbor, 
door swung tool itself after ter. 

Her tieart was Drersall tape Ik idiv with ex 
eitenment. 

“Til just think IT am agreat lady for 
onee, and voto to have a Cliristiumas sane 
wsollherfolw. sald slie, 

Soshe spread oud bes 


Lit open, 
and the 


little frilhed skirts 


andl sal dow to the far Cortier seat, 
Tie ins Seemed to embrace her, the 
tt eurstilons ldded= to her tired little 
tetom Liat bad otleeuwut te wh Vitia loti 


- = 


Stiatechita 


It was toparatively wart, and smug, 
il 1 biet » laerre sso, vfter the tote and 
trtimtie seatssicle sal tlie ehlii ol Che slo 
pavecrent Whiett tia P turned ter toes to pee, 

bhi 1 ‘ is beatae [ rest matter ilipue 
ind oexXeiletient erent ver bee melere 

iy ths “ hisead oti “ mulsSidde @ Vel Gon 
ited ter toimne beer Irowsy, 

Sines forgot tor bees ae bind mV lonwer, and 
just drewiup ber Jittle trogen toes under 
ber, put her head down iu the corner, and 
Deut oto odreate about the wondertul 
‘ tras that dlavabout her and every 
litte Dike aw preatl taysiery at Lis Seasean., 

Icre loty her waking dreatus rounded 
thietuselives off tite a Sound tiewp. 

Phe tustie and trailie of the great sta- 


Drains ane ln and traius went out. 
larry Pritiele liad poome home in despair, 
Dhot dad been beard of 


After his) first Short ayonized seareh for 
Prot, odie tind) seen the Mastodon.’ and 
spoken Wilh lis father, buat only for one 


hurried tobuute 


‘Yoon terust geee dieetbey aay boy, and keep 
Crristeenes withe Ddeot. 
Dake that to buy chestuuts, apd be 
happy. 
“Toe potty toe drive the down train for 


Masters, who is all: and T shan't be baek 
stttie to drive the ‘Mastodon’ to- 
sald poor harry. 
Toca t slayoone rmetniite, miv bow spe 
beoueee ftnek take Care of Dbot. 
Nived bie 


cul aatectbier were, 


Was pone betore Hlarry eould vet 
Perliaps it Was as well that hie liad met 
titeledd tits fativer ou DProts behualt, bDarry 
Sand te litres ; 
Navcd dar tinsel hier. 
turtied anew bo book bor lier. 
Pecet Poot bev Chiat) thine was 


vertilel bee suanes t Sole 


Sipuui Vo ene 


eB ! pthrate i reinvent t first-class 
Cobh bage creed al Chee Sigetits attick Sourteds of 
i { lt ‘ al | webin iil tressateey iti 
bistinetiess: f arial re Lhiet Pete Phos sh 
s it i ‘“ eed iLta Spolere, 
il Live Siii) Wiiile Cueristraas thiggiit, tlie 
train uh ogeltchead, ated on he bad entered 
Lines crane tue Woiiecte si yf Wiis, 
| ere Wasa Whil rostoon trees and litils, 
ted ane mi they 1nd werd thre 
iL cbarka Vietill, Sti Mspritthied, 
Phe short winters day closed rapidly in; 
darktiess and Stiene enWrapped the on 
rusty trata, Chroueh Wine Couniry Spaces, 


Wid plates towns, and sltumbertig vail 


l wre I PhasSV sta a had bee 1 vf 
bhiala SN ! ~ i i Wii ! ‘ 1) | iv he 
‘ tiaet it peer } . I i! i « i 
‘ i 

Pierre Was st tu pitnied fo digetot frost 
Clie tinip \ t s ! Siriaidivge Stl 
revtarid s W hire ss , 

WV it strange tle mi Was this”? Wiis 
. Pies ' sI ? 

Noid Chaat nhetse, that stranpe eoutintous 

aw, With the rattle and vibration of the 
‘ riuages Wtrat did) mt cnsesan ? 

Siie sal pound rubbed her eves, and 
Stratned bi ears, 

Then, bat bw bat, altmost fike a diualt-fer 
getten dream the erremostanees of that 
Mle gem ons Coatnae beach bee lier 


She jutuiped down froma her seat and can 


ter thie hewn Ler copeen it 

It was locked! Outs de the window she 
Siw a Vasyl remoprotthitriges Mittin post heer 
Pebh as canned bare terativech i trees, aod bouses 


roostitenge beedatapeh otha Uhre pelttavineringe dark 


Thess, 

Loree re the tram, and Ws potmg om ' shee 
Ulierttur tat, trick Line horror of ter position 
forced itself pon her. 

But little Dot was a brave virl, and terri 
! i i this Chiecotiertit vas, Slit hed poet 
! teorery 
vas s 8 uw A ures anit ‘ 
Sra 1 her his ms, and rus i 
away wit f tia uy 
k 
hol I ‘ iuhe ' Mad 


EVENING POST. 





again, for Jesus Christ's sake.’ She arose 


from her knees comforted. 

Then she remembered that this was 
Christinas Eve, when long ago the angels’ 
song was sang, and Jesus came tv dwell 
with men asa little cbild. 

God let Him eome, God loved 
dren, and so she was quite safe 
Dot's thoughts, 

lf only she were 
gry. 

Was Harry taking his supper all alone at 
home, and would there be auy for her any- 
where, she wondered? 

‘The tears were getting very near to the 
brave littie eves, and just then the train be- 
gan to slacken speed. 

In another instant the bright light shone 
in at the window, trom the night porter’s 
lantern, and revealed this little white 
frightened face. 

The man was startled, for, turning his 
light to every other part of the carriage, he 
saw no other occupant but this piginy of a 
wirl. 

“Are ye yer by lave, missy ?”’ 

‘The strange voice and accent bewildered 
Toot. 

Hlow could she tell 
sleptthe train had 
tue border into Seotland, 

‘Dinna be feart; I'll no harm ye.” 

lt wasakind grisly face, and Dot sam- 
moned up all courage. 

“Pn Dot) Pringle ; 
‘NI isto ihe’ ” 

“And what's the ‘Mastodon ?’ 

“Don't you know?” said Dot, confidenti- 
ally, ‘it's an engine; and Harry and ] 
went to see tather home, and IT got 
carriage to see what It was like, 
and T went off to sleep, and didn't wake 
when tie train started,.”’ 

“An whaur can’ ve fra, puir wee lassie!” 
said the man, Kindly. Dot shook her head; 
she did cot understand bin. 

“Tl awa’ to our engine-driver; he'll ken 
the ‘Mastodon,’ maybe,’ 

Hie carried his bearded face and bright 
lantern off along the dimly-lighted plat- 
fori, leaving the forlorn little tmmaiden ina 
very hapless condition indeed. 

It had never oeeured to her before that 
every one the wide world over did) not 
know ber fatuer, and the ** Mastodon.” 

If she had got into a strange world, 
where nobody Knew the tames of the 
things Which made up her tiny existence, 
What was she to do indeed ? 

She looked out of the window to see 
What the strange world was like into which 
she had been brought, and saw only the 
yreat wide spaces of a large station, only 
partivy wakened up to receive the long train 
thatulided intoitin the dead) of the night. 

Outofthe partial darcness as she looked, 
butjust how Dot could never tell, a famil- 
lar fice grew > first a suspicion, then a hope, 
then a preat certainty. 

The porter was returning, and by his 
side wasadark bearded tan, wuffled up 
to the ehin. 

Dot burst open the door, tlew down the 
step, and along the pavement. 

“Rather !’ she eried, and ‘Dot!’ said the 
nan, evidently doubting the very evidence 
of hiss Senses, 

In hos artos her litthe storv was told over 
asain, and as she finished, they pressed 
closed about her. 

“Oh, my little one, my Dot!" he said “if 

but why do I talk ? there is no if in Grod’s 
Providence. 

What he meant to 


little echil- 


net 80 cold and hun- 


that while sbe had 


father drives the 


” 


mome 


Jhto this 


say was, that it was 
only owing toa seeming accident that he 
Was there that night to elatm and care 
for bus litthe daughter, 

Some would have called it) sheer good 
nature that had made him, tired with his 
own heavy work, take upon hituself the 
duly ofanother; but that very act of self: 
suerifice had brought its own reward, 

Dot wasa heroine that night, or rather 
morhing, for Christinas had dawned, ere 
she was wartned and ted, and petted and 


ade much of, by the dear Kind father who 


had So nearly lost his treasure, 
ee * oo 


Toe TALE OF CAMBUSCAN.—Thomas 


Moore wrot “T have still bv ine the be- 
vilbnines of several Stories . Which,afler 
in Vain endeavoring to sould them into 
sinskpoe l threw aside, like the 


half told.” The 
4 Caterbury 
Dales, Where Canbusean isa Certain king of 
Partary to Whom, pon the anniversary of 
his teurthday, the Kingot Araby and Ind 
ScuOSs as presents a brazen horse, capable of 
transporting bis rider into the tmiost distant 
reyionel the world tn the space of twenty- 
four hours; ainirrorof plass, endued with 
the power of discovering the most biddea 
Hhaehirations of treasou, and of Show ly 
any disasters which tunighlt threaten to be- 
fall The possessor; a sword which could 
jeerce artnpor deemed luipenctrable; and a 
ring —intended for Chn.wee, Canbusean’s 
daugvhter—which would euable the owner 
to understand the language of every species 
ofbirds and the every plant. 
Tie poem ends abruptly, the eonelusion of 
the story having either been lost or never 


‘Pale of Cambusean,” lett 
lusionds to one of Chaucer's 


Virtues of 


—=_>_ - > 
linportant. 
Pioladelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry ty taking the 6th 
\venue blevated Train eorner Chuareh and 


Cortland Streets, e 


in reach the Ggrand Union 


Hotel in 42 Street opposite Grand Central 
i? twenty minutes sud Save 33 Cur 
we Hire. If enroute t sSaralkowra OU 
- ner resorts via (Girand . Dep 
. ti 
4 
; 
we » a ‘4 


carried ber right over | 


ihese were 








COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


———— 





N the Ukraine (Russia) the women 
court wore generally than the men. 
When a young woumn fallsio love with 
atnan she is notin the least ashamed to go 
to bis father’s house aud reveal ber passion 
inthe most tender and pathetic manter, 
and to promise the most submissive 
obedience if he will accept her as a wife, 

Should the insensible mian pretend any 
excuse, she tells him she is resolved never 
to go out of the house till he gives his con. 
sent,and accordingly, taking up her lody- 
ings, reinains there. 

If he still obstinately refuses her, his case 
becomes exceedingly distressing. 

The chureh is cotnmouly on her side, 
and to turn her out would provoke ber 
kindred to revenge her honor, so that he 
has no method lelt but to betake hiniself 
to flight till she is otherwise disposed of. 

If timid lovers, who are afraid to tell 
the story of their love, could only have 
some device like the one that prevails at 
the Cape of Good Hope, courting would in- 
deed be easy. 

There isa very singular custom among 
the fariners—how to get a wite. 

If vou desire to get inarried there, you 
should first inake inquiry whether tie lady 
you love hasa_ horse; if so, you must ask 
her whether she has a horse tor sate. 

Ifshe says no, then you had better quit 
the house at once—she does not like you. 

But if, on the contrary, she savs yes, it is 
a good sign, but she will ask you a Very 
high price. 

If the amount named is paid on the spot, 
the engayemeut is concluded as fully as it 
the marriage was consummated by the par- 
FO. 

On one oeeasion, in Thibet, a gentleman 
traveling towards India by a route com- 
paratively unknown, was surprised by 
finding himself married unawares, 

Iie had reached a grove, where, alimost 
silently, he was surrounded by a group of 
girls, and, accordiug to him, the whole 
scene Was So arcadian, and the romantic ef- 
fect so irresistible, that, though struck by 
the remarkable absence of the imaié sex, he 
gave himself up to the inflnences of the 
situation,and waited with languid curiosity 
forthe denouement of this pleasant little 
adventure. 

Iie sinoked with the girls and shared 
their meals, and siterwards they dragged 
ina voung girl of sixteen, attired ina silk 
dress, seated ber py his side, and then coim- 
menced dancing round the pair. 

He could not make it out until the ser- 
vant explained that, according to one of the 
customs of Thibet, he had, without know- 
ing it, allowed himself to be inarried,. 


He at first wished to resist, pleading 
English customs, but the tribes among 
Whom he was would accept no explana- 


tion, and he was compelled to tgke the girl 
with bin, 

Hleintended to take her to Caleutta, and 
hand her over to the Catholic sisters, but, 
fortunately for him, Lotzung, his brice, had 
an uncle in some distant part or the 
country, Who took her off his bands, niuch 


i to his relief, 


The merriage ceremony in the Middle or 
Dark Ages was very situple, 

It was calied a hand-fastening. 

The couple pledged themselves to con- 
staney by taking each other's handsin the 
presence of friends. 

The marriage custom among the Navajoe 
Indians, a tribe who tor centuries have 
wandered over the vast extent of country 
lying between the waters ofthe Rio Grande 
and the Colorado of the West, is peculiar 
and sitmple. 

It consists in taking a waterproof basket 
and tilling it with food; thea the man and 
Woinan sil upon opposites of it and partake 
of its contents, 

This act makes them husband and wife. 
The groom then presents the bride’s father 
with a number of horses, and tne wife takes 
the husband to ber home, 

The following is an extract from an act of 
the Sco.tish Parliament, passed in the reign 
of Queen Margaret, about the vear 1288; it 
tnust have been delightful for the girls— 

“It is stated and ordained that during the 
reloe of her iaist blessit majestie, ilk 
inaiden ladve of baitb high and lowe estait 
shall hae liberty to bespeak ye man she 
likes. 

“Albeit, gifhe refuses to tak hir to be his 
wife, he shall be muleitin ye suin of one 
hundreth punis or Jess, as his estaite may 
be, except and always gif he can make it 
appear that he is betrothnit to ane ither 
women, that then he shall be free.” 

- —_ -— > 

BABEL.—Remains of the famous Tower 
of Babel still exist. 

Rach side of the quadrangular basis 
mneasures two hundred vardsin length, and 
the bricks of which itis composed are ot 
the purest white clay, with a very slight 
brownish tit. 

The bricks before baking, were covered 
with characters traced in a clear and regu- 
lar style. 

The bituinen, which 
was derived from 


served for cement, 
fountain which still 
exists near the tower, and which flows 
with such abundance that it soon foresa 
stream, and would invade the neighboring 
river did not the natives, fromm time to 
thine, Set fire to the streatie of bitumen. 
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Shhomid pointe the tiiiber trade ?— When 
~ ( ver, who is a spruce 
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LOVE AND LIFE. 


BY BITa. 





If love were love, and life were life, 
‘And were not love and life together, 
We might avoid the strain and strife, 
The Gonstant fret, the trouble rife, 
Of love's inconstaut, passionate weather. 


Bul, since, in fe, and since in love, 

The two are mixed and straugely Diended, 
Love is but live, and far above 
‘hur earth-bBerR cares, its iseues move, 

When one is gone—the other*s end d. 


They are but one—they are not twain, 

Two gut of joint, yet strangely jointed ; 
Twin ehilidren of the heart and brain, 
Chanting a sad and sweet refrain, 

Priests of our being—self-anointed. 


For life is sad, and love is sweet, 

And half the sadness is the sweetness, 
When bright cyes glanec, hands thrillanad meet 
Then love and life are both complete, 

For life and love have found coinvleteness. 


Ah! what were life? and what were youth ¥ 
If *twere not love filled up the measure, 
And half in joy, and half in ruth, 
We take the offering—anid forsooth 
its sorruws sadly mar its pleasure, 


Pandora surely gave the pair 
Made up of joy, made up of sadness, 

Of which we neither know nor care, 

This knowledge every heart must bear— 
We all must love, or else—comes madness. 


When life ie dull, and love bs slow, 
And both strain hard upon the tether, 
With feebie pulse and heart-beat low, 
’Tis time that life and love should go, 
Bo love and life go out together. 
oe 


THE TRYSTING PLACE, 





BY L. T. MEADE. 





ND you will never deceive me, Mau- 

rice,’’cried a maiden of peerless beauty 

to the noble-looking youth by her side; 
never! you swear it ?”’ 

‘‘Never, dearest Ellinore,’’ he repeated ; 
‘in the face of heaven, here, beside this 
pure fountain, I vow to love and cherish 
you for ever !"’ 

‘*Maurice,’’ she cried, ‘‘you leave me to- 
morrow ; promise me that, when you re- 
turn, you will wait for me by this well ’’ 

**Aye, love,’’ he replied gaily, ‘‘we will 
make the old well our trysting place.”’ 

He glanced fondly in the face of his fair 
mistress ; her dark eyes sank beneath his 
ardent glance ; her head sank on his bosom, 
and the long ringlets of her raven hair 
concealed her sweet countenance trom 
view. 

He raised it trom his | reast, and parting 
the dark hair, trom her brow, imprinted an 
eloquent kiss on her sweet lips. 

The rich glow of a summer's sunset was 
tinging the heavens with gold, when the 


his | 
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Ellinore Coningsby again stood beside the | 
old trysting place, hallowed to her heart by | 


a thousand recollections. 

A bright flush was on her cheek, her eyes 
gleamed strangely, and ber lips, compressed 
by inward emotion, all showed the exist 
ence of some powerful, overwhelming pas 
sion. 

Long, long did she linger, but 
Harding approached not the well. 
long did she linger, but his presence 
dened not her heart. 

Shedrew a small phial, filled with a clear, 
green liquid, from her bosom, and, rafsing 


Maurice 
Long 


glad 


| her clasped hand toward heaven, while her | 





| 


eyes gleamed fiercely, she said : 

“I die, but I pray, not unavenged. May 
the same tortures that [now endure wring 
the heart of my betrayer—here, where his 
holiest vows were ultered—here, where I 
deliver up my lite—here may he die the 
agonizing death he deserves !"" 

She ceased speaking, and raising the phial 
to her lips drank off its contents. 

For a moment she stood motionless ; then 
the fierce poison began its fell work. She 
shrieked in agony, and, clasping her hands 
together, fell struggling to the earth. 

Again and again piercing screams 
from her, in the teartul strife 
and death 

At length she ceased. 
though uttering @ prayer ; a shudder passed 
through her trame. She tried to ‘rise, but 
her strength failed her ; she tell back, and, 
with one groan, expired 

The day declined, and the silvery moon 
rose in all her glory, lighting with her 
beams the pale, cold face of the lovely Elli 
nore, lovely even when death, in’ his wild 


burst 


between lite 


Iles liy smoved as 


soft 


est form, had snapped the thread of life, 
when love had made her seek a suicide's 
grave. 
7 * * * * * 
Years rolled away, and ill fated Ellinore 
lived only in the remembrance of the vil 


luge gossips, when there arrived, one day,a 
yentleman at the village that had once been 
graced by her beautiful fice and form 

He seemed prematurely old, and iistened 
to the tales told him ot Ellinore,and her un 
timely end. 

[t was evening, when a foriwn stood beside 
the trysting place of Maurice and the dead 
Ellinore. Astrange light shone from his 


| eyes, as he drew a pistol from his breast. 


lovers left the old well, and slowly trod the | 


path leading 1o Eliinore’s home ; there were 
tears on the fair girl’s cheeks, and her tace 
glowed with a richer hue than was its 
wont, as they passed along the well-known 


path, 

Maurice strove in vain to console her, for 
she had lost her brightest treasure, pure 
innocence, and she parted from him 
at her father’s gate with a sad, foreboding 
heart. 

oe ? o * — 


Hoary winter had strewn the ground 
with his pure white carpet, when a form 
approached the trysting place. 

It was the betrayed Ellinore ; she gazed 
sadly round, but Maurice Harding was not 
there ; she clasped her white hands together 
and cried : 

‘*Heaven be merciful; gladden me with 
his presence, or in Thy mercy slay me ; let 
me not live in this ceaseless misery.”’ 

Another torm slowly approached the well; 
she eprang forward, and fell into her lov- 
er’sarms. But he felt notthe rapture of 
other days. 

Her caresses were unreturned, and he 
spoke coldly to the gentle being who would 
have parted with life itself to have given 
pleasure to herdestroyer. And it is often 
thus, 

Man, base man, worms himself into the 
heart of his victim, and when she, uncon- 


scious of evil, yielcsto his impassioned ca- | 


resses, he casts her from him, asa thing of 
reproach or shame, forgetting that, but for 
him, she m‘ght still have continued inno 
centand happy. 
Maurice Harding’s love for Ellinore had 
diminished. 
He no | 


nger thought her the fairs 


“Angel of a better world,’’ he cried, ‘ex 
tend a pardon to your wretched destroyer , 
I have ever loved you, and could not drive 
your sweet face from my memory. God 
forgive me. _Ellinore, farewell!’ 

Ile raised the weapon to his heart; there 
was 4 Sharp report, and the betrayer slept 


with his victim. 
of bold. 


— 
Experience is a dear teacher. 


brains 


Years know more than books. 

Difficulties give way to dilligence. 

Deliberate slowly, execute promptly 

Discreet steps make speedy journey « 

Better be alone than in bad company 

Best men are often mou'ded out of taut. 

Disinterestedness is the very soul of vil 
tue. 

The sense of death is most in apprehen 
sion 

A great mind is formed by «a few. great 
ideas, 

Buyers want an hundred sellers 
none, 

Any truth, faithfully taced, is strength in 
itself, 


ey es, 


The greatest wealth is contentment with 
a little. 

Habit, if not resisted, soon becomes ne 
cessity. 

There is no power of genius that can do 
the work of toil. 

To some kind of men their graces serv: 
them as enemies. 

There is no absulute beauty but the ab 
stract one of perfect good uess. 

It is more honorable to acknowledge 


faults than to buast of 


ovuee 


our mer 


False modesty is like a door ostentatious) 


| padiocked, but broken at the hinges. 


Brightly beamed the summer's sun when | 


Pride is increased by ignorance 
assume the most who know 
There is no knife that « 2 8 Shar ul 


; 


be unde: pligati r) ua sae e slg fae 
void of s€Rslvuity. 


) son, and Was purmped cut, sab stre 


Femininities. 
The ballet girls ot Paris are on a 


Charms strike the sight, but merit wins 


the soul, 

Men are more merciful to the 
humanity than women. 

The Mormon question “Dearest, will 
you Join my aggregation?’ 

A Canadian woman has written, fully and 
distinetly, 15235 words on a postal card, 

A temale descendant of Mirabeau 
come down to Keeping a tobacco store in Bertin, 

Riches often take wings, and the feathers 
of Uiose wings are tly be seek C8 Women’s bonnets, 

French philosophy: [tis ef love 
the frst spoonfuls are too bot the last tuo 


as of 
sctlp 
cold. 

You can buy the best wife in) Siberia for 
eight dogs, and be worse off than when you had the 
dows. 

Franklin county, in this State, has a fe 
male Deputy sient, 
the Slate, 


wlieved tobe the ouly ome tn 


Of the bronze articles found among 
remalis of Lhe Swies lnke dwellings, 47 per 
ornaments. 


the 


cent. are 


The industry of the Austrian 


proverbial It is 


Woman is 
sald ‘hat the ladles work always ex- 
cept at balls 

Mrs. James, of 


westparried|t when 


Brockton, Mass., 
had 


now 3Y 


he Was LS, and has twenty- 


seven ehildren 


Most of us, ’° 


what we must be, 


sava Matthew Arnold, “are 


not what we ought to be noteven 


shat we kihow we ought to te 


Nova Scorn has 


frage to all widows an 


electoral sut 


ied women, so far as 


granted 
toictetsear 


municipal elections are concerned 


Many London ladies, in consequence of 


recent attacks by robbers, are jJolning the 


olvet shooting. 


ranke of 
those who practlee res 


Ke] Madhi's soldiers asked no quarter, but 


all ftouwht to the death, ach one of them had «ix or 
even wives at home, and Fl Madhi had Is 

The marigold takes its name from. the 
supposed resemblance between its flowers and the 


wlory seen in the pieture of the Virgin Mary, 

“A dozen Mormon women,” save Rev R 
Bb. Snowden, 
to equal the comeing 

A Terra Haute, Ind > man 


alvorced wife asaservant yvirt, and her metgttrors say 


‘would not furnish wood looks. enough 


ss of one Crentile nprotiee, 


employs his 


she lias a better wardrobe thati Wheui she Was lils 


Wite 

A Pennsylvania girl who swallowed poi 
Aanted to 
Maur, 


Vield 


up ter tite “like kthel St inthe ‘Iroken 


Vow,.*** 
A Hifpgarian woman carries off the cham 
Mre. Pro- 
bald has Just been waited in wedlock to her 


plonship of the much-married of ler sex 
eighth 
husband, 


We are surprised to learn that Daniel 
Montayue has the oldest pelos Loited) Mtates 
We have always supposed thatthe family owext door 


owned It. 


coute Chie 


the ointatu 
thon **] sthondd say 


rth at least 


‘Is shea capable girl?’ * said 
| 

ited 

~le was, Her tather ou ust tre we 


tolllbom.*? 


uth, dn answer lo thre ue 


A little girl of three explains the Golden 


hr to her sister lt ineatis that youn tiloevert 


thing | want suvute, aud ye 


don’t want sou to,’ 


inlet tdu anything I 


“Ab? sighed Drown, ‘‘this life is full of 
disappolotment Ye, rep 1 Fogg, “ela 
iriy yoifiear vat Mi b., ‘‘and some disappoint 


ments are Pull of lide 


A young iman, violently in Jove with a 
pretiy seamstre belong atked what bosiness he wa 
rlee Pdeapls ansaid, *°S am 


vachine attachment, ** 


veioping at 
‘ tite 
She whom from April dates her years 


Dhiamond hall wear, let bitter tears 


Fat ‘ cr vfanee flaws: this stome 
] ! ! ae ‘ Krhnown 
Yo y man to ‘Clem,’ the druygist 
Can uviveme anvthing to remove superfi 
‘ ht pulling his flerce imou 
\\ leats tt i yet arrie dl? 
Wh -hall we find our teacher 
sskedaned tional exelanye Well, many of 


vet girl te wr av tee fcitting on sofas with 


ee YOUN tet any fline aller ap. m, 
Mrs. J. 


acre ag. Wve te her cturbosttye Ww 


insald to have in her pal 


hieh she has pat 


evry 


red during ber travels, two real sealps, which were 


pureliased for ber bu the Westa year ago, 


tose Coghlan, the actress, smokes cigar 


Amer ‘ 
vshocan puff rings of emoke from her mouth. K 


ettes, and is saidtobe the only woman in 


sundoubtedly a very accom : bwe 


Alfred Chadwick, a market gardener in 
Alvorced from his wife te- 
on of the 


(anada Weat, was latel 
Lad tol 


ublorlunbale ial ii a eleert ‘ 


suse he pwed the tat vuotry anil 
voked the 


ow 


A Western exchange soberly 
sta netlioe ti prace cutt t wa as fnilé 


annoutis 


Ty is Made Ae) giv » 44 Dalat 


instalments. ** 


A French philosopher s a womann 
ve we, | ole ever indifferent Fr) 
el ‘ er & tte wok te nea viraw 


gvwd Gea, 


foibles of | 


hall a 
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~ New York’s annual milk bill is $10,000, - 
000). 

Vanderbilt's 
minute, 

Foreigners own 20,941,000 acres of the 
United States. 

Wild violets, pure and simple,are now the 
fashionable flowers, 

New Jersey charges the lowest marriage 
license fee—12 cents, 

Sewing is now taught iv the public schools 
of Springfiets, Mase. 

As there were ‘Blue Teas,’ 


now ‘Pink Dinners,"* 


net income 


there are 


There are eleven States in which women 
Vote for school directors, 


Worth, the man milliner of Paris,is made 
sick by the odor of violets, 

President Artharseldom wears the same 
necktle two days in succession. 

There were 12,842 arrests for drunken 
ness iu New York City last year, 

There are $15 cotton mills in the Southern 
States, against 180 four years ago. 

A firm in Newark, N. J., manutactures 
artificlal eggs with plaster Parts shells. 

An apple tree in Mercer county, Ky , has 
vorne frult for @ seasons without falling. 

The best made Persian carpets have from 
200, W00 to 30, 000 stitches to the square yard. 

A 17-inch snake was drawn from a@ hy 
drant in Floyd St., Brooklyn, the other day. 

The convict- labor system is abolished in 
Ohio; the present contracts are pot to be renewed 

Men from 21 to 65 years of age pass the 
hours playing marbles in the streets of Angei's Camp, 
Cal, 

A Texan, who raises goats for their flesh, 
ways that kid steaks are lar mure delicious than veul- 
eon 

The street-car companies of this city paid 
last year dividends ranging 
por cent, 

Within the last 50 years the population of 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥., has Jamped from 2, WU to over 
20), 000, 


from ten to sixty-two 


The sceattold on which John Brown) was 
hanged was recently sold toa syndicate of relle-huut- 
ere for @yUO, 

A white oak tree on the premises of Anos 
Harvey, of Aanefleld, N. J., miemoures 21 
cuulerence, 


feet lu eir- 


blew down 
a radius of ten 


The recent gale in Scotland 
two hundred thousand trece within 
miles of Ayr. 

The woods of the United States are esti 
mated to cover 30, 000,000 acres, or slxicen per cent 
of the total area, 


The highest rate of postage trom this 


' country ts to Patagonia and the Island of St, Helens 


cents an ounce, 


The Congregational Church at Grinnell, 
la, basa pew named Wendell Phillips, aod set apart 
for the use of colored people. 

Cincinnati is in danger of losing its rep- 
utation as a inusic-loving centre. The late opera fes- 
tival wound up with @ lose of €20, 000, 

(‘hinese doctors make a reduction in their 
charges when their patient is old, on the ground that 


if cured he will not be good for much, 


The New Jersey Legislature is at work on 


a billagrey 
a Wilness 


iding that a man shall not be dlacredited as 
because Of a disbelief in God, 


A bill compelling manufacturers of canned 


goods to put thedate of -anning thereon, has been 


introduced in the New York Legislature. 


Dallas, Texas, has a kind of a curfew. A 


bell is rune ever night ateight o'clock lo warn 


young boys to go home, and they go, too, 


Oleomargarine has found its way into the 
and ts 
talk ainong the pe ople there, 


Fnylish market from this country, creating 


rsideratile 


Anglo-maniais traveling westward. <A 
mching club, with aSimon-pure Boglishman as its 


leading spirit, ls to be orgautzed in Chicago. 


The “M jor Onak,’’ 
Fug... fell before the ree 


a girth of 2 feet, 


Ed winstowe 
Ite trunk had 
It was kuown to have 


near 
ent gale there. 
stood Pal] 
‘ate, 

The battlefleld of Pittsburg Landing con 
tinues to be a mine of wealth from the tron and lead 

it (ine Junk dealer shipped over 3,000 pounds ot 
bullets last year, 

The announcement is 


papers that ¢ 


made by foreign 
iywarettes are rapidiv going oat of 
itlion less having beeu 
vear than in bez 

A New York lady 


er-bell 


favor 


fourteen i consumed last 


effectively used her 
P, 4 the other day as a 
alarm. The fe 


jall awaltl 


trorgiar 


vy whose capture it secured ts in 
x trial. 


Thousands of pounds of 


cartedt 


dynamite are 
rough the streets of Chicagu every day, The 

ithe factory anysthe stuff Is 
rdinary gunpowder, 


man in charge not so 


“TOUS @a ¢ 


Von Plunkett and her ninechildren were 


ngaged at Castie Garden tomediately on their ar- 


sl recently, from Ireland, by a Cooperstown, N. 
) fariner who wanted that kind of bel; 
The freeing of slaves in Cuba has been 
5 fer th 
- ‘ x ‘ “ 


8 $19.67 per: 
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ABOUT BNICKNACKS. 





PF\HE waking of toys and knicknacks 
more or less valuable has now become a 
great industry, more particulariv in 
Paria, which istue great centre of these 
works of art. 
Precedence way well be given to jewelry 
over all elae, 
Ky way of popularising gems, the dia 
inend merchant ceases to circutusertve lis 
stock-in-trade to the princely coronet, and 


suites, the purchase of which demands the | 


outlay of agimall fortune; while on the 
other hand he sets jewels—and mostly dia- 
mnonds—upou Olly sinall objects never so 
enriched before, 

Here arose brilliant on the handle of a 
pen, Isa lizard composed of precious stone 
creeping along the smooth surface of a 
Kreen ivory, or blonde tortoise shell paper- 
knife: diamonds also on the outer leaf of a 
fan, Bet among the arabesques of a high 
Spanish comb surrounding the frame of the 


pocket glass,on the coversot inademoiselle’s | 


ivory tablets or inadame'’s powder or rouge 
box, Viniagrette, or scent bottle; on mone 
sieur'simecrschauin, cigarette or,ciyar hoider 
and mateh box. 

A charining present for an 
wife, with abundance of pin inoney, to her 
husband, is the amber touthpieos with ils 
arabesques of gold, andSoerbaps a blue fly 
with sapphire body and diamond wings. 

Nothing is too trivial or too) Geeentrie to 
reproduce in precious stones, gold, or silver 

from asbritnp to aspider, from a liazard 
to # lion,from a peaseodsto a market basket, 
frou pussy couchantouaw pair of tongs to 
the pantoumme trio in colored enamel, from 
a Couple of tennis rackets, with pearl balls, 
to spures supporting a horse's headand frou 
an arlist's palelic lo a buyget Bel Will rough 
SLOnes, 

Pins follow the same extravagant lead and 
without woitig to the extremity of wearitiy 
askull with « pipe in its mouth or a 
buteber'’s knife,a toan will have sufficiently 
large choice of Knicknacks lor the deeora 
tion of lis cravat. 

Vienna and Dresdenon the other hand 
are both sommewhal partial to Lhe come, 

The latter bas flooded the Parisian market 
with trays, baskets, oven candlesticks, and 
jardinieres, nade in the fori of a news- 
paper folded square or bent into all sorts of 
shapes, afew of the titles being visible 
above the undecipherable letterproms of the 
Various colutmiuis. 

Vases for flowers and pots for growing 
hyacinths and crocuses, are tiade out of 
thumbed voluines in pottery of Dainas and 
Hugo, 

‘Two Dresden shepherdesses are 
al see-saw ond bony boat like china 
otbers, or children of the Greenaway type, 
are Cilinbing Upthe sides of barrels and 
huge flower-pots,or trundiing wheel-bar- 
rows, in Which pale snowdrops or Chirist 
nas lilies of the valley tay be set. 

Austrian wit translates tselfin leather. 

Here are pocketbooks and elgarette cases 
Jn the form of afolded dog-skin glove, or 
the latter with a halleconsumed clear or 
eclgarette in low relief ou one side, and the 
former made in Lhe exact ropresentalion of 
a postcard ; an iakstand and a pounce box, 
tied up in a capital lanitation ofa blue cotton 
haudkerchiel,wnd trava are lively with acat 


praying 
msket; 


affectionate | 


| Yet thou art called spring chicken ! 
| When to this world you Gret sorung from the shell 


| ta that one formed of 


| THE BIRD OF SPRING. 





‘Mid harvest scence has not thy life been spent? 
Al) ‘thy tough hide my sore teeth cannot dent 
Indeed, ‘twould seem from these my aching Jaws, 
As tho’ the cook, alone had served the clawe. 
Who can tell 
Were iteler mach to wray gou reached this shore 
With great ¢ 
Perhaps, if yovew, and you 
You might tell of the 
How loud you er 
That day when Pet 
And asa lie is Uhite bie 
what thou art not, 
‘spring thou likest to, thou jade, 
steel, the blacksmith made. 
We. MACKINTOSH 


ee ae - 


Humorous. 


A good futher 


or were here before r 
could speak, 
when fatand sleek, 


java, 
sewed beneath an eastern sky 
er told ble deathiess le, 
endless lot 

To ever pretend to be 
For all the 


Par excellence 
Always go in pairs—Pantaloons. 


A call to arms—'‘'Fred, take the baby.” 
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| 
| 
| 


Garden sass—Scolding over the back 
| fence, } 

A “rash thing” Eating buckwheat 
cakes, 





running after a mouse; Johony's ‘tive 
little pigs who went to market.” the “four | 
puppies plaving with a rounded = ball,’’ or 


the*two monkeys tied toa doy, ol nursery 
lore, are rendered tn oxydised silver or 
copper. 

The great novelty, however, in leather 
work, equal in taste and beauty to anything 
that has been produced of the kind, are the 
embossed album covers, blotting books, 
Klove, stamp, envelope, and trinket boxes, 
writing and card-cases, ploto [ramies, trays, 
and purses, now illustrated wilh medieval, 


now Will Japanese subjects, touched up 
with color upon sombre brown back- 
crounds 

Situiiiar articles in moroceeo and Russian 


leather are prettily oruamented wilt sive 


hazel leaves and halves of real nuts em 
bedded in it. 
The new photo frames, formed of por- 


oelain lace, are somewhat heavy; but others 
(the portrait set irregularly in one Corner), 
covered with fie canvas, paurutled So as Lo 
look like old Uapestry, are artistic, and 
might be inade casiiv by amateurs who 
possess a certain degree of facility with the 
brush. 

There 18s no reason also why the Viennese 
should have the monopoly of a simple 
pen-wiper, on the upper leat of which, in 
white or black cloth cuttin the form of a 
plaving-card, are sewn pieces of black or 
red cloth cut in the fora: of clubs of spades, 
hearts or diamonds, the iumber of each be- 
Ing arranged according to taney, 

Thev only re jiiire a little lngenully and 
care to the cutlliag out of pips, which 
are secured by adropot 


ilee 
zum, 
—- . -_ 

MiniaL Prery.—l il piety is Known to 
be Lhe stroug posit the Celestials, An 
excellent creature who lad been earefal in 
the observance of his duty reached the age 
om seventy-oue. His parents were alive, 
but grew at tines a little sad atthe thought 


that they were getting aged: and Ah Sing 
wondered what he could do to cheer them 
up. One day le hiton tl. trolmg out, the 
Olid yentletuan pres VY returned gailyv— 

rundilng a 


Or wus pully «as ‘ K ¥ bh 


boop before I ud - ' ' 


4 | 


—- . _ 


the beart ai 


SPASMS OI ' 
Hieart Disease cured by Ir. 
teg ulabor, 


(sruvVes ile 


Druggists, 





ces PIPRONGMN SS 


art | ] ein 


The rule of three—tor the third person to | 


eliear out 
Gets very hot headed when it is scratched 


A inatel 


What is always behind time? The back 

awatch 

Why is the letter F like death? Because 
li tuahkes all, tal 

Can you tellme what there is not in na 
ture Druin elles 


A pawnbroker is deserving of sympathy. 
Hie in & boan 
Why isay 


when itded 


reature 


unlike a jury’ It goes off 


charged, 


Why do rich men sing well? Beeause 
the licehed Chreir tpete 

The downward path—The one with the 
plece of orange-poel ow it, 


When does the sea remind of widowhood? 
When vou 


ee weed upon it. 


I've read the Bible all 


heal, 


No, satd a sinner 


ITwantto. It's tow pes 
forms 


Reyu- | 


other 
Ileart 


trraves’ 


Water about the heart, 
of Ileart Disease cured tey Dt 
lator, L’rice $1 

It you want to put money ina sound in 
tele plrone stocks, 

—_ . an 
Consumption Cured, 


Veotinent, tary 


mo ocell polevsdebany, me 
bial potas ecb in tits teat 
thre feorneserba cot a stenagele 
arid poeevseaienit. « ‘ 


sired) from rractice, having 
hvoaun boast at missionary 
epee tatele retnedy for the speedy 
Lronehitis, 


1 t ( cotestur ipethern, 


sid all 


C'atarrh, Astin Phiveat and Pag Atleet- 
tions, aleea positive aud radiealeure tor Nervous Dee 
bility wold all Nerveu Ccoreplatits, wfter baying 


testedt it jubeurative | ver 
euses, tas felt dt tits 
pithy Pedlew Net 


tn thousands of 
duty to make It known to his sutt- | 
x tated V this thotive ane a clesine 
sredbe Trea ilering, PE wiht send free of 
oall Who desire dt, this recipe, tu Grerman, 
or Piagebiedly, wath Padl chine thers Per perepeandnny aad 


Wwotided 


t 
{ 


using. Sent by tuale by addressity With stamp, naming 
this paper \“ \ YovbS OY Power'a bk hk, hue 
oheater, ) 
—_ o > 
Supe tlaous thair 


Maclatne Wane crcote “preeiiic permanently removes | 


Superfluous Hate without tujuring Che shin. Send ter 
elreular Miaaclatiue WAM ECE DD, Does West Spring- 
field Sireet, Dast Ma | 
—_ * = 
ae When our readers answer any Adver- 


tinement found bv these columns they will 


4 
confer atnvor ou the Pablisher and the nad- 


vertiser by naming “he *. turds  EKvening 





+—THE MILD POWER CURES..- 


UMPHREYS’ 


in use #) years —Special Prescriptions of 
anemiment Physician Simple, Safe and Sure, 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS CURES PRICE 
Fevers, (vngestion. Intlammations 45 
Worms, Worm Fever Worm Colu 5 
Crying Colle, or Teething of Infants 
Diarrhea of ‘ hildren or Adults 
f peorntory, Grping Kilous Cohe 
WCholera Morbas, Vomiting 
Coughs, ( old) Bronectitis 
Neuralgia, Toothache Faceache > 
Headaches, Sick Hendache, Vertigo 2 
Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach 8! 
Suppressed or Painful Periods .2 


OMEOPATHI 
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1:2) Whites, too Protose Periods... 25 
1 Croup, ocvuch lithicalt Kreathin Py ts) 
14) Salt Khenain, Eeyeipetes, Fruptions <5 
15] Kheumati«m, Kbeumatic l’ains 25 
1 ‘everand Agae, (bilis Malaria 5O 
1 Piles, Blind or Kleeding m7 7) 
1 Catarrh, acute or chrome, Influenza 50 
Whooping Coagh, Violent Coughs 50 
24] General Debility, bby» i Weakness 50 | 
27] Kidney Disease 50 
25) Nervous Debility : 1.00 
30 Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed 50 
38 Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation 1.00 





PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price — Send for Dr. Humphr eys’ 

pok on Disense, dic. (144 pages): also Cata~ 
ogue, free. — Address {UMPHREYS’ 
ledicine Co., 100 Fulton St., New York. 


8 Blew Pedal«, 25 ®tepa ir 


perfect 











840.75 
gaine anofortes 
& are ’ r $20.08 
vorth §1,000. FH" Order immed ely oreend for Circular, 
Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New J rsey 
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DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 


| SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheumatism, Serofula, 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dzspersia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 


For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


-RUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 

. PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHE UM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Badway's Sarsapariliian Ke- 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purities the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to a'l. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chronic Scrofuious, 


| Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 


positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinury and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Kriwht’s Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of ana 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, bilions appearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles otf 
inedicine than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspooutul Doses, while others require five or six 
timesas much. One Dollar Per ttle. 


R.R.R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHB, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 
IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by KADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quick 4s RADWAY'S READY 
KELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhoea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sles eeneenes, rheumae 


tism, lumbago, pains and weakness tn the back, 
spine, or kidneys; patus around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 


burn and pains of ail Kinds, Radway's Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure.. Price, 50 cents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regul ite, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dwspe y ia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of he Bowels, Piles, and all derangements or 
the Internal Viseera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Bg Observe the following symptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Fruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deticieney of Pers- 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will tree tix 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Senda letter stampto RADWAY & CO... No. 34 
Warren Street, New York. 
&@~ |ntormation worth thousands will be sent to you 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
wame ‘‘Radway’’ is on whatyuu buv. 


150 Strawberries Only $1.00 


N h te, b . . a " - 


} 


wn, f RE CURE 


1() 864) Chromo Car ' ° alike, witt 
iS pke. § GEO.TLREED&CO., Nassau, N. 


Glandular Swel- | 
| ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Syphi- 
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area biwledge naaard of Leroy ual 


America, 

The Flexible Eiip (see cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose corsets break over the hip. 
The Health, Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all popular styles, acapted to 
ladies of different forms, 

Price, from $l up. For saLg BY Leaptna 
MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imitations, 
Be sure our name ta on the boa. R 


353 BROADWAY. NEW YORIC 


ee 
Dr. LUTZE'S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome affections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
who inake a specialty of such diseases in 
“Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form. Each 
bottle represents the inedical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 
out loss of virtue a reascnable tine. $2.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

3 Dr. LuTze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monograms on the Dis- 


| eases of Women, ete, ete., treats female 





diseases exclusively, at office or by letter. 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. LutTzg, care Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. O. Phelps Brown’s 


RENOVATING PILLS. 


(PURELY HERBAL). 


Gentle, 
Effective, 
Do not gripe or 





Cause Pain. 


A positive cure for Billiousness, Headache, Con- 
stipation, etc., etc. 

Most pills after first effects leave the bowels worse 
than before, but these Pills permanently regulate 
the entire system. 

Dr. 0. P. Brown’s Herbal Ointment, 
a positive cure for Skin Diseases, Swel- 
lings, Burns, Sores, Ulcers, Wounds of all kinds, 
Barbers Itch, Lame or Weak Back, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Sore Eyes, and al! diseases which 
can be reached externally. 25 & 50 Cents per pot. 

Dr. 0. Phel Brown’s Male Fern 
Vermifuge wii! expe) worms from children in 
five hours, and cure the worst case of Tape Worm 
children like to take it, as it is pleasant to th 
taste. Price 50 cents per bottle. 

For sale by Druggists. Office and Laboratory, 
45 & 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. Send fot 
Illustrated Annual Shakespearian Almanac. ' 


Free Trial P 

ree Irial Package. 

_In order to secure new customers, we wlil send 100 
Choice Embossed Pictures, 4 German Doll's Heads, 
1 Elegant Birthday Card, 8 Imported Chromus, 25 
Pretty Album and Reward ¢ ards, 1 Album of 75 Col- 


rs Irs r Pictures, 100 Selections for Autograph 
y , ! 1 Od Games, half dezen rew stvle Red 
{ a, 40 P : ack Puzzle Cards All the abowe goods 
sn Awips. CHENEY & Co., Waltham, Mas 
A + & ASK FOR 


. 


ve PENS! ESTERBROOK’S. 


i name 1ee, 
Y | 


Por sale by all Stationers. 
2% Joho Street, New York, 
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‘New Publications. 


This year ‘s issueof Mr. Kurtz's “National 
Academy Notes,’’ published by Cassell & 
Co., New York, has many improvements 
over its predecessors. It isin more conve- 
nient form and it contains the con plete 


catalogue of the National Academy exuibi- | 


tion, with diagrains of the galleries, and 
other aids to visitors. This is inaddition tw 


the illustrated notes, which include biogra- | 
— notices of the principal painters, with | 


rief and judicious remarks upon the tore 
prowirent pictures, 


MAGAZINES. 


Demorest’s Magazine alwayé proves ac- 
ceptable in the family circle, and the Muay 
number keeps up its character as an enter- 
taining and instructive publication. Tie 
various departments are ali well filled. 
The illustrations are good. 

Arthur's Home Magazine has the follow- 
ing contents for May: Frontispiece, Ophelia; 
The Fox, illustrated; Chips; My Nervous 
Patient; Persian Faience, illustrated; While 
the Robin Sings,illustrated; Grandmother’ 8 
Love-Letter, illustrated, The File-shelis, 
illustrated; The Story ot a “Wish- -ring; y 
Auswer Song of Spirits; The Faithful Heart, 
ilustrated; ‘The Binquet of the Birds; The 
Home Circle; Mothers’ Department; Char- 
acter Sketches; Housekeepers’ Departinent; 
Fancy Needlework; Fashion Department; 
ete., ete. Arthur & Son, Publishers Piila- 
del phia, Pa. 

Lippincott's Magazine for May opens with 
an illustrated article on The Hill-Suburbs 
of Cincinnati. The illustrations have great 
merit. Another timely artiele isan account 
ofa journey from Berber to Suakiin. Shaks- 
peare’s Tragedies on the Stage, isthe first of 
two papers, of which the present gives the 
writer’s views as to the style of acting most 
appropriate to Shakspeare’s plays; 


of Forrest, the elder Booth, and Macready. 


Professor Win. F. Allen concludes bis ex- | 


cellent account of How the Roman Spent 
His Year. Jaines A. Harrison gives a 
picturesque description of a trip Along the 
Columbia River and Puget's Sound; and 
Horace Lunt writes in the spirit of a true 
lover and close student of nature on A Day 
in Early Spring. Among the stories in the 


number is, The Pertect Treasure, a short | 


serial. At Last, by Miss Aunie Porter, is 
another short serial, but romantic rather 
than realistic. Retaliation, by Lina Red- 
wood Fairfax, isan interesting and = well- 
written love-stury; and The Rev. Nahuin, is 
an amusing episodeof Ainerican Missionary 
Life on the African Coast. The other de- 
partinents are well filled, and the muimber 
is nore than usually attractive. J. LB. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
Price 25 cents per copy. 

Art lovers have another treat in the May 
issue of the Magazine of Art. Among the 
matters treated of and splendidly illustrsted 
are: Home Sweet Home; Svon House; “A 
Penny Plain and Two Pence Colored”; A 
Silent Colloquy; A Greek Dressing C ‘ase; 
Pictures at Leeds; The Royal Academy of 
China Painting; The Exhibition of the 
Royal Seottish Academy; The Lower 
Thames; The Lace School ot Burano; The 
Sword **By the Fireside,” ete., ete. Pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co. New York. Price 
35 cents per number. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery is just 
such a publication in all respect as is) best 
fitted for the class it is intended to please. 
Its pictures and stories this ‘nonth are ex- 
cellent. Russell Publishing Co. 36 Broim- 
fleld St., Boston. 


The Manhattan tor May has the follow- 
ing contents: Illustratio. of Trajan, by 
Arthur Lumley; The Gunnison Country, 
tirst paper many illustrations; The Morn- 
ing Song, a poein; Trajan, a vovel, Chap- 
ters I., I]. and III.; The Secrets of the 
Spring, a poein; Spring in Hellas, a poem; 
Rimini and the Malatestas, Numerous illus- 
trations; Afterglow, a poem; The Seven 
Conversations of Dear Jones and Baby Van 
Rensellaer, by Brander Matthews and H.C. 
Bunner; Children in Fiction; Coquette, a 
poem; Leo XTIL;Ulric Zwingli,illustrated; 
The Latest News about Keats; Modjeska as 
Rosalind; Tinkling Cyinbals, a story; The 
RBosicrucian, a poem, ete., ete. Published 
at New York. 


The May Wide Awake has a charining 
frontispiece of ‘*Gladys,’’ a school-girl Gine- 
vra, An excellent short story, is by Hope 
Lecyard, entitled ‘The President's Page,” 
in which President Lincoln is one of the 
characters; it is well illustrated, Still an- 
other good short story is that of ‘*The Last 
Tale of Charles Perrault,’’ the famous au- 
thor of Cinderella, Puss-iu-Boots, ete. In 
the C. Y. F. GC. U. Readings Mrs. Bolton 
furnishes the biography of Elias Howe of 
sewing wachine faine. The serials go ou in 
a most entertaining fashion. “The Town 
and The Country Mouse” is the vest of the 
Versified Asop’s Fables yet presented— 
Hassain’s six full-page drawings are de- 
lightful. There are also sketches and 

ems by M. E. B.. Mrs. Whiton-Stone, 

suise Imogen (iuiney,Anna F. Burnhain, 
Helen Chauev and Margaret Johnson, wWw- 
gether with a talk about ‘Chinese Gordon” 
by Edward Everett Hale, an illustrated 
paperon “The Alps,’’ by C. E. Andrews 
and a seasonable Kite-making article tor: 


the boys, entitled ‘Some Comical Kites. 
$3.00 a vear. D. Lothrop & Co., Bos 
M ass 
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getting sulphur and tanulacturing 


phurie acid. 


While | 
the second will embody his reminiscences | 


THE SATURDAY 


ae F acetie. 


Under a cloud—An t umbrella. 
A good fit—A fit of laughter 


Why isan honorable man like a grand 
plano’ Beeause he bs high-toned, 


The man who was above board has got 
married and gone to housckheeping 

Why is a pig’s tail like a carving knile? 
Because it is flourished over a tam, 


Are honeymoons so called because they 
ofttn turn out to be mere moonshine’ 

A good time to offer your hand to a lady 
~When she is getting out of an omnibus, 


Some menare like matches; 
their beads seems to make thom brighiecs 
Some college boys, after titles, vet that of 
| A. B. And then, again, some get the Goh 


scratching 


We hear occasionally of civil engineers, 
but how is it we neve. hear of civil brawemen? 

Men are sometimes thinner than oa 
Shingle when they are aeshaving in the morntioy 

Why is a widower like a house in a state 
of dilapidation? Because le should be re-paired, 

Soap don’t Costas mach as diamonds, but 
lots of people don’t seem to be able to afford both, 

Enlargement of the heart and other forms 
of Heart Disease cured ty Dy. Garayve Heart) Rey 
lator, Price @1. 

No matter how often) you’ may file a 
mortgage, it never reduces the amount of the det, 





Twin Foes to Life 


Are Indigestion snd Coustipation. 
Their primary symptoms ure among the 
most distressing of minor huinan ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate evel other 
und assail at once the whele machinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
| Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 
Bilious Fever, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Piles, Rheujiatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and \arious Skin 
Disorders, ure among the svmpioms 
und maladies caused by derungement of 
of the stomach and bowels. 


A Thorough Purgative 
medicine is the first necessity for cure 
Then the cathartic effect must be main- 
tained, in a inild degree, just: suffiejpnt 
to prevent a recurrence of ee 
and at the same time the liver, kidneys 
and stoinach must be stimulated and 
strengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Accomplish this restorative work better 
than any other medicine. They ure 
searching and thorough, vet mild, in their 
purgative action, They do not gripe the 
patient, and do not induce a costive re- 
action, as is the effect of other cathartics. 
Withal, they ye special properties, 
diuretic, hepatic and tonic, of the pighent 
medicinal value and 


Absolutely Cure 


Ali diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 
The prompt use of AYer’s PILLS to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, averts the serious illnesses which 
neglect of that condition would inevitably 
induce. All irregularitics in the action of 
the bowels — looseness us well as consti- 
pation —are beneticially controlled by 
AYER’S PILvLs, and for the stimulation 
of digestive organs weakened by long- 
continued dyspepsia, one or two. of 
AYER’S [P4118 daily, after dinner, will do 
more good than anything else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYER’S PILLS are the best of a!) 
cathartic medicines, and many practition- 
ers, of the highest standing, customarily 
prescribe them. 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
{ Analytical Chemists } 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Crazy Work, Mosaic Work Patch Work. 
Large sample packaye hands silks and plushies 
for pate hwork ‘and assort me at: olapplique fleures, Me, 
ces, “assorted pouckaye of ei 








illustrated. all for @1. Mention this porper 
NONPAREIL SILK WORK® Por tind, Con 
at Heme «ine OR. S Qr T's 


CADIE grectrie oreeys- Sutlisfuction 


t m Addre 
r. GEO. A. =a “G42 BROADWAY, New York City, 


AGENTS WANTED 


ents Wanted tow the best and fastest 
A *ictorial Bo tBinl Prices reduce 
rent “pind PUBLISHING COMPAS SY, Phila. Va 


Can secure Profitable camara 





MEN * WANTED to travel and ell grote te 4ralere 686 o Benth 
(rere I ORT 


i rarelimg ¢nl@ ners 


ae Teeter Co. 174 W. 4th *1., Cincinnati, O. 


OLD ; 
ONS. 


_ SRW CHROWO «CARDS 
.»() 


( 


a 
elegaut ring, § Ss. PARDE! ‘ AV N.Y 


EVENING POST. 
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Peck's Patent Tubular Cushioned Kar Dru 


by smenutifie men of harope and smeciie Write 


in recominending thew. 





| dery sik, Manual of Fine Needlework, beautifull, | 


¢ 
| 


WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


To the Concamptive. -Let those whe Inn- 








yuts. ander the fatal severity ot reltovete thr woh 
thinonary compln Hrit, cv even the se Whee ere be 
ited Consumption be\ been Oepeccean chesprate, Phere 
tsafe and sure renreds it boned and ne ened 
iview, Wilhor’a ¢ ome pore ne 4 of Cod-Liver Oil aud 
/ , without pore bing VeT\ Hhaitteeutin fase 
the Oilas heretofore wee: " * emeadiound Ptes thee Pte 
hate of Lime witha heallug property which oreon 
he ihe Olfdouwhly effleadtours Remark atle testime 
tials of It. efficacy shown to thoge Wwhodesire tou sce 
them. Manufactured only by ASB. Witton, Chem. 


ist, Boston. Sold Sy all druggists. 


| PER CENTSAVED on Patent Med ‘ wane 
Ore 


orprices to W, Vv. Totten, 472 \. loth. Uhite 


MUSIC 


| FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Sones, 
~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


, SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
| BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

| The chance of a life time for Singers, 
lubs, efte., to get a splendid 
llot of the best song 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For lOcents in curreney o1 prrstaewe staan pes 





Pay crs, (lee ( 


miuisic ane words, 


Bos 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Sones, 
A wong 


music and words, to any address, 


them we may mention the following 


The Last Rose of Sumimes 
A Violet frou: Mother 
Tripping o'r the hills 

Rich and Rare were the Gems She Wore 


“ (rrave 


{f'n Getting a Big Boy Now 
Katey'’s Petter 
4) Fred tell them to Stop ! 


One Bumper at Parting 
Little Grolden Sunbeam, 





Kathleen Mavourneen 
Twicke m Ferry 
| The Blae Alsatian Mountains 
Killarne 
All on ae intot Eliza 
The Tor onaml the Whale! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants 


The O11 ae ks are yone 

Is Jennie True To Me * 

Ooh, [Lonecineda 

Put Away That Straw. 

With the Angels By and Bye. 
Scenes of ( bridal bicocel 
Grandmother's Chair. 

Oh, Mary Ann, I HW Tell Your Ma! 
My a irt’s wi thom Norah 
Jard y Dah! 

TI ¢ ‘olored Hop 


1. m’t Shut ont the Sunlight Mother 


The heed Pinwers I've Brought 16 You 
Meet ie | 
Ange} Faces o' erthe el 
Yes, Pl Love } When You re OW 
Te le ( ‘ ‘, j 
Hardly Ever 
" " Ete., Rte, Ere 


DIME MUSIC CO., 


oTephine Bahdt Ceared in 16 
aidan Sopay till dared 
Jae - sie * a fF * Lm on 








ma cure peptnoss in all stages. - ‘nll 4 


tot idustrated ptive book and teatimoninia (r¥. 
Coeters, Judges, mintaters and preminent men and women whe ~ wen ke ave aon ite ovat ‘d, and who take pleasure 
They are Hinweis white in tae. comfortable to wear, and make a permape ut 


wie Address, WEST & CO.,7 Murray St., New-York, Ageuts for South and West. 


80 DAYS’ TRIAL 


IS, byes & | 


(REPone > 
[Lec fRO-VOLTAIC BELT and ether Buncrr 
4 APPLIANCES are sent on 3) Days’ art TO 
vi N ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, — are suffer 
jog from Neavocs KMILITY Vivauity, 
w ASTING Wrakyrases, and all thone di disenses of & 
PrRSONAL Natu an, resulting from AsUses and 
OTHER CAaUNES, peedy relief and complete 
restoration to Weacta, Vicor and Mawnoop 
GUARANTEFD Bend at once for Illustrated 
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Ladies Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


‘EYE new materials for spring dresses are 

more remarkable for their beautiful 
ior@ than for great novelty of texture ; 
the coloring of the shot and figured fabrics, 
is, Lowever, 8° fascinating that one is easily 
persuaded to @@eept well-known 
under tveir new guise, and 0 leave 
tue quest for absolute novelty until a later 
preerhod. 

For evening and reception toilettes flow- 
ered crepe de Chine and shot silk take pre- 
cedence of other fabrics, 
young 
chenille gauze, this is, however, less new 
than @auvas gauze ona chenille ground. 
Sone of theseare very beautiful notably one 
in wineh the pattern isaoopper-clored gaum 
oval spot on a grouud of bobace -oulored 
chenille, 


fal 


ris 


buta great mnany 


ball dresses for ladies are inade of 


This material drapes tn very graceful 
folds and is combined with satin or rien 
milk. 


Another variety of gauze isin stripes two 
inehes wide, the alternate stripes are of the 
lizhtest surah and of solt, silky gauze, ball 


wool and half silk. 


A dinner dress inade of this) tnaterial bas 
theskirtof the striped gauze ona white 
weik foundation, triusmned at the edge wieh 
flounces of white sace embroidered with 


wad. 
Tue tunie 
oml of white sicillenne. 


- 
is alwo of wauze, and the waist 


\ great deal of eameateu broeade ona 
lizht ottoman ground is also enmiplovyed for 


dinuer Wileltes, aud is very supple and et- 
fective, 

Shot wiks no longer depend 
only, but are euriched with embroidery or 


designs of sole kind; the stioplest have 


upon color 


sipall spools of Mowers in one of the Colors 
of the silk only. 
Many of 


and jnuteresting, as w slot silk 


these eombinations are novel 
lh Slale prey 
and copper color with seathered flowers tu 
copper-oolored Velvet, wand «a sapphire blue 
sd nut-brown silk with sapphire blue eu 
broidery 7 SULL more Strange is a shot suraiu 


old 


berries it 


Liihome-yreen and gold, with wa clos 
patterua of coffee 


ieeecolored and old gold bourre de sete. 


‘1 cope prince ud cof 


Other shotsurahs have patterns of crossed 
bars arranged in groups, and forusing a cle 


logenyes all over the yrouned, or 


sin of 


they are innacde wide upwards of 


two inches wide. 
Very bright colors are introduced into 


iti SUP pros 


these striped silks; one specimen has aller: 
nate stripes of fame colored silk and dark 
blue satin with broche velvet thowers, 

‘This tabric is for 
worn with a skirt of thane colored silk, and 
very rich & 


ueed a redingote to be 


forums a mtiione Dy oo Tieans 
easy to wear, 

Ribbous are inade in the same style, with 
designs, of which the origi 
found in the poultry-yard ; 
butterflies and birds, are all 


itv bo 


rained velvet 

nals are to be 
towers, fruit, 
iisttated with ela ticle 
are certainly pretties 


halure, and 
than hens and chick 
ene. 

The ribbons are bright and gay, and just 
Ww lial is required in coloring tor spring ela 
which seem desirous of 


peau, always 


emulating the Increasing brightness of the 


stan. 

Besides all these light silks and suralis, 
shot, striped and fyured, there are plat 
and troche voles that are eiluer tiade up 


as is generally the case, Combined 
licht «''ken fabrie. 


alone or, 


With some eGually 
of silks, 


The colors are as Varied as those 


and someof the newest are fyured with 
little loopsof chenitke | these are exceed 
ingly pretty and are likely to be in great 
favor, 

Nerv tew walkin or visiting costumes 
are coiunposed of woollen material only; 
brightness and richness of eflvet is given 
by eombining silk or velvet with the 
weollen fabric. 


Cushmere in all its ipanvy varieties ms still, 
wid will for some tite, tie iiaterial ebielly 
eoploved for these costumes, and it is al. 
tris with velvet 


netinres combined with 


ost) juvariably riined 


banda, although so 


fatile or Satin. 
The plain velvet skirt under a draped 
tunic and corsage of casninere still coutin- 


ues in Vogue, an ithe ostluine can be ren 


dered more elezantt tr ning the tunic 
and corsage wit 
As A rule y i ‘ sed for 
e dress tpart . 4 
4 al is 
4 4 
~ ise ‘ a 
design ur pia wal 4 


the grouud of the broche, 


perd.ug wilh 


THE SATURDAY 


are frequently combined with the cashinere 


and broche. 
Toilettes, in which the skirt is of broche, 
have all the remaining portions made ot! 


velvet and satin, or ottoman, both fabrics | 


matching the broche in color. 

As an instance we quote a visiting toil- 
ette of which the skirt is composed of ruby 
design oft velvet apples and 
ground, with pleated 
at the back ; tires 


broche, in a 
a satin 


ruby satin 


leaves 
breadths ot 


narrow pleatings of satin bordierng the 
skirt. 
A drapery of sitin is gathered on to the 


edye of the satin corsaye, and keptdown by 


awide Land of ruby valvet crossing the 
skirt diagonally. 
On each side of the pleated satin back 


breadths are roblogs or panels of ruby vel- 
vet, and the @ollar and pareinents are ais 
ol ruby velvet, 

Fuil draperies, whether paniers of tuaies, 


Sill tbee@ome tore faslilonabie, as heavy 
Winter fabrics give piace to those of lighter 
texture that are worn in the spring and 


suitners there is no doubt that tue tine is 
when we shall have to reconcile our- 
chanve In the miodes ; 
inade of 
low stitl 

the cor. 


moderate 


cote 
selves lo liis great 
new lolietlles, 
not 


‘i . ' 
tigeiment, 


tie 
Lhiwat 


Lis 


in nearly all 


tnaterials are 
and heavy for are 
Maye Is slport, tinal bas verv 
treoeit 


curved over tie hips, aid the full 


Is, It 


points in gud the basques are very 


much 
putled drapery springs luiiiediat frowns 


ler thee wal lhe sides, and Covers 


at the 


titi 


Lhie 


rsage 
a t back, 

Phis brings the fulness within an ineh or 
the waist, 


ol the 


Lwool and, although adding to 


the size figure round the lips, it has 


Lie adVanlage of tahiti Lhe Waist appear 
straller, 

Lnolber mode, however equally tnarked 
although entirely ditlereut frou: this, is 


thateol the porizoutal arratiwement of folds, 


tiichs, aud bands, emprre bail y batids of vel- 


vet carried all round the skirt. 


\ costume in this: style issol imoss green 


Vizouwine and titiscovite te tiaatelb. 

AL the edge of the skirtis a deep bouil- 
lonne of Vigognes above this are tive equal 
upward folds of Viggozine, Mat, lined with 
Wiusiin and pout ou like revsered tucks; 
Livers reach to Che port oof the corsage ; 
down the lett side Liuere is a triangular plece 
Of ttscov.te apparentivy lolded over each 
tuck, the series fornuog «a kind of robing,. 


Phe corse copes with revers over a plas- 


tromool oboseovite, a sash of the same start- 


bhage Tree Give prootatis dt rhded round the Lilps, 


and ends at the back under the pleated 
rediuyote ends of tnoseovite, which are 
juined on to the corsage ander a kind ot 
rosette of tioseovitle 

This dress looks equally well in) eash- 
mnere and velvet, either plain oor ribbed 
velvet. 


This ribbed velvet is also employed for 


the plains skirts of walking costumes, a 
ladvilthe recmwder! toeeitbyus ” mivetie green, 
With robDlogs om ewebl side of ehenille to 
rately, 


The tunie is of myrtle Indian eash- 


mere, bordered with three rows of narrow 
gold braid and gracetully draped. 

Phe plat corsaye has a pold  turanded 
plastron ana pareinents, and narrow up- 


right eollar of velvet. 


Phis eosturme ean be wade equally well 
In Seal Drown, peacock blue, or erenat, 
“ > poold beratid, or in grev with silver 
braid; in grey and silver itis: especially to 
De cormptrpe rete, 

Vnother yood walking eostuime is of slate 
bola Cus here tind velvet to miateh: the 
shittis sof castitnere dn fine box pleats, each 
pleat roamented at the edge With) am ap 


pliqgae spear hea 
\ ce 

front 
The 


WISE to Sliow 


roatment of velvet. 


shinere tablier is draped over the 


and formas 4 proetutiun the eentre, 


paises Cope 


i 


vue os 


below 


ns the 


gracefully 


Veivetl jrel 
the Latelier 
draped at the back > a4 tull ? 
at tue 


loosely tied with bony 


mstron of east 


tere erds ly aw prone Waist under a 


Velvet sasii, tiiatoois 


ends tailing on the tablier, 


The ecastinere phestron is rather novel in 


this ese, feor it is 


repeated at the back in 
the @itue Wav Ciat iis made in trot, and 
is very wide across the chest and back, 


reaching almost from Shoulder to shoulder, 


and forming in this wav all the upper part 
of the corsage, the velvet bodice being a 
mere band overthe shoulder next to the 
sieeve 

Phe full plastron is gathered into a ve! 


neck. 


vet band at the 


Fireside Chat. 


A Fi ‘ HK _ I } ‘N 
()ciaeen fi ~ 
with te . 


Hotbhkraut uad Wurste (red cab! ay@ aud 


| Sausayes ). 


EVENING POST. 


Gebratene Gans mit Kastanien getullt 
| (roast goose stuffed with chestnuts). 

Sago Auflaut (sago pudding). 

Ochsen fleish or Rostbraten.- -Take a piece 
lofribe of beef, take out the bones, beat it 
well all over, skewer it together; melt 
some tatin astew pan; when it is hot, put 
inthe beef with an onion, pepper salt, a 
earrot and two cloves; let it ovok gently, 
turning it over from time to time until it is 
anice brown color and tender; then puta 
littie stock of gravy in the stewpan and 
let it cook ten ininutes; take out the bee!, 
strain the gravy, and serve, 

Melon to serve with Beef.—Take the 
rind ofa ripe melon, cut into pieces—not 
too thin—lay the pieces in wine vinegar 
and leave them two days; on the third day 
take the pieces inelon out of the vinegar, 
drain them, and then place them one on 
the other. 

Allow one pint of vinegar and halta 
pound of sugar to each pound of melon ; 
put the vinegar, the juice from the twnelon, 
and the sugar into a stewpan, boil it fifteen 
ininutes, keeping it skimmed, then pour it 
over the melon, and leave it twenty-four 
hours, 

Repeat this every day for four days; on 
the fifth day put into the vinegar the rind 
ofa lemon, six cloves, and a stick of cinna- 
mon; boil again fifteen minutes, skim, take 
out the peel and spice, and lay the pieces of 
inelon gently in the vinegar; let it boil 
until the vinegar is tolerably thick, then 
put it into glass jars, 

When eold, tle it over, 

Redceabbage.—Take the leaves of two red 
cabbayes, place them one on the top of an- 
other, cut thei as fine a possible--the finer 
the betler. 

Put of botter in a stewpan 
with achopped onion, leave it to cook tor 
tive ininutes, putga wineglassful of vinegar 
over the eut cabbage and mix it well, then 
put it into the stewpan with the onion and 
some salband two tablespoontuls of broth 
or water; cover it and simmer for three 
hours, stirring it now and then with 2 fork; 
then add a small spoonful of flour, two 
ounces of pounded sugar, and two table- 


one ounce 


spoonfuls of red wine; Simmer half an 
hour, and serve hot. 
Stuffed Groose.-—-The goose being pre- 


pared, lake two ounces of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley, put in a stew- 
pan to get hot, take from the fire and add 
four oor five beaten-up eggs, some salt, 
pepper, and the liver of the goose, finely 
chopped, 

Have ready a pint of chestnuts that have 
been boiled quite soft and have had the 
outsides taken off; inix these with the rest 


| 


— Correspondence. 











Hanny.—You are right. 


DaRK Eyes.—There is no law to prevent 
cousins from marrying. 

R. S. C.—We do not think your forehead 
iv toe high for beauty: high foreheads, are considered 
intellectual, 

T. B.—Balfe, the composer, died October 
2, 1870. aged 62. Vincent Wallace, composer, dieu 
Uctober 12, aged 51. 

Oo. D. H.—You must take lessons of a 
dramatic elocutionist, or stady with an amateur 
corps, to become an actress. 

R. A.—The young lady is evidently a 
selfish creature, Stop making her presents, and per- 


hape she may come to her senses. 


KNOWLESS.—The proportion of boys to 
girls born Into the world, in the average of all Eu- 
rope, is stated to be 166 boys to 108 giris. 

ADMIRER.—It is not necessary to offer 
drink or any refreshments on such occasions, but 
most people do so. You can please yourself in the 
inatter, 

U. V.—The story of Shakspeare’s ‘All's 
Well that Ends Well*’ is taken from Painter's **Ull- 
letta of Narbon.’’ Scarcely any of his plots are ort- 
ginal concep: tons, 

ExPreTo.—You will, moreover, enlarge 
your mind by traveling, and get cured of many siliy 
facies that beset persons whe pass their lives upon 
one small spot of earth, 

‘TRENTON.—Turnip-boer was a nickname 
wiven to George L., because it is said, when he Grst 
came to England, he talked of turning St. James's 
Park jute a turulp-ground, 

KEADER.—The phrase perfectly unique 
The word unique ineans ‘‘alone, with- 
out a parallel.*’ itis right to use It to express 
rarity curivusness, or excellence. 

Rosin GRAY.—Of course not. But if you 
want your freedom, why not let the young lady keep 
company with her new admirer’ Should she do that, 
she would bave no furtherclaim on you. 

DECEIVED.—1. We would not recommend 
you to remove them. 2. Yuu surely do not wish to 
seriously injure your health just for vanity’s sake. 4f 
you are stout, Nature lutended you to be so. 

HrESTER.—l. We do not know the lady's 
address. We should decline tu: publish it. 2 One 
bow would be sufficient for both, 3. You will find the 


ls DURE lise, 


| directions you require in any ball-reom guide, 


of the stuffing, and put the whose into the | 


yoose; sew it up carefully, cut off the pin- 
lone, Sbut the goose into a stewpan with a 
pintot stock, a cut onion, a currot, and 
some salt; put oon the fire, cook yently, 
busting the goose now and then. 

When tender, brown it with seme fat, 
skim, strain the gravy, and serve in the 
dish with the yoose, 

Ducks may be dressed 
WAV. 

Nachtessen, or supper :-- 

Lebersuppe (liver soup). 

Gefullte Pauben (stuffed pigeons), 

Creme von Kafltee (cotfec cream). 

Stuffed pigeons.—The pigeons are not to 
be stuffed tnside, but over the breast. To 
thisend take two pigeons, and lay them in 
water half an hour to loosen the skin, 
which inust be separated from tie flesh 
over the whole of the breasts, 

Soak the crumbs of a roll in milk; make 
one ounce Of fresh butter hot in a stew pan ; 
throw into it three chopped shalots, some 
parsiey, and some grated nutineg; then 
add the soaked roll and one egw. 

Keepit hot on the stove a tew minutes, 
then stuff the pigeons with it, carefully sew 
them up, lay them in boiling water for hve 
Ininutes, take them out to eoo!, 

An hour and a balf betore thev are 
Wanted put two ounces of butter, a chop. 
ped onion, a siiced carrot, and the livers, 
hearts, and gizzards in a stewpan. 

Wrben all is hot, lay in the pigeons, 
breasts down, on the onion; sprinkle with 
salt. 

When thepigeons are brown, turn them, 
but be careful not to injure tne skin by 
using a fork: finish with the breasts up. 

Whenthe pigeons are brown, add a lit- 
to thei, stew very geutiv until 
tender, dish up with the livers and gizzards 
round, pass the gravy through a= sieve, 
serve a little over the pigeons, and the rest 
separately. 

Coffee Cream.—Take a pint and a half of 
milk, boil atten minutes, then throw into 
It three ounees of freshly-roasted whole 
coffee ; cover it well, and keep it hot for an 
hour, when it should have the flavor of the 
coffee, 

Beat well 


ln «6 the) =o sane 


e! 


e stock 


the volks 
torres ounees Of star, 
them, butter a 


of six eggs, with 
Strain the milk to 
mould well, pour in the 
mixture, Stand the mould in @ saucepan 
of hot water, stirthe ereamn till it thickens 
(the water tnust be Kept) boiling, or it will 
not thicken), then stand the mold in eold 
water, 
Serve, when cold, turned out. 
My readers will flud a) Gerinan 
takes longer to cook than a French. 
I siiall conclude this paper with a recipe 


dinner 


thatrmany will like to have; itis for Mus. 
tard Mixed in the Gertnan Wav.—Take 
balfa pound of mustard and a tablespoon- 
f unded Sugar, mix toa proper con- 
Sistency with tarragon Vinegar, tie it dow! 
j t yfor eight davs; it will the 
— . -_ 

; “ } ik vr 
. 4k { 

% S \ ' Te 


utber back to Ashtabula county, Olio, 
| tke was afraid she would grow again, 


me t 


Gipsy.—For the future let all your con- 
duct be such as an honorable and right-minded man 
look for in his wife and the mother of his children, 
Phe slightest duplicity will inevitably destroy con- 
fideuce, 

L. A.—Grease nay be reinoved froin the 
leaves of a book by sponging the part with ether or 
benzine, and then placing it between two sheets of 
blotting-paper, and quickly and lightly passing a but 
ilat-iron over it, 


DarrFicus.—The Teimple of Diana, at 
Ephesus, was twice destroyed—in B.C. 356, and alev 
in A.D. 256 or 262, by the Goths in their naval inva- 


tion. Ephesus was in a ruined state in the thioe of 
Justinian, A.D. 527. 


DAU PHINE.—Nine things are necessary 
before the form of anything can be discerned by the 
eye. 1. A power tusee, 2Light. 3. A_ visible ob- 
ject. 4. Not wo small, 5, Not tou rare, 6. Not too 
near, 7. Not too remyte. 8. Clear space. 9 Sufti- 
cient thine, 


‘Tom.—The true art of being agreeable is 
to appear well pleased with all the company, and 
rather seem well entertained with them to bring en- 
tertainment to them. tis true, one should not 
semble and flatter tn company ; buta man may 
very agreeable. 


dis- 
be 


TRUTH.—The young lady is clearly not 
prepared lo receive you 45 an engaged lover on the 
spot, Dulil you write Irankly, asking permissiva to 


eall, and be content to be only a friend for «a little, we 


think vou would have a good chance of soon being 
something more, 

Monica.--Organs were brought to Eu- 
rope fiom the Greek Empire about a.p. 657. They 


were applied toa religious use 
about 658. Their original invention ts ascribed wo 
Archimedes, about 20 B.C. ; also to Ctesibius, a bar- 
ber of Alexandria, about 100 B.c, 


by Pope Vitelianus 


P. H. R.—The quotation “Comparisons 
of Melan- 


are odious** is from Burton's **‘Anatomy 


ehol)*? and from Dr. John Donne's poem, ‘The 
Comparison.** ‘‘Comparisons are odorous’’ fs an 
entirely (ifferent quotation and is from Shaks- 


peare’s **Much Ado About Nothing.*’ 


SipyL.—Rose-colored geraniuin signifies 
‘TL give you preference ;*" vi-lets, blue, ‘‘caudor ; 
white, inaiden blush-rose, ‘tif you love 


*“snodesty :"° 


mine you will find me out; damask-rose, ‘*priceless 
beauty (°° inoss-rosebud, ‘“‘hidden love ;'* daisies, 
double, ‘Ll partake your seutiment-;"* white, 


‘‘singleness of purpose,*’ 


LETTER.—I! you are reasonably certain 
that vou will never look upon the girl's tace agalnu 
after you take your leave, it woula be rather fvolish 
tomake a declaration of your love, Butit you hope 
to return at some future time, and if your parents 
and bers are willing you should tell her of your love, 
then it might be well enough for you to do su, 


First Love.—Ask the young man plain- 
ly it he wishes to break the engageinent, and tif he 
dves, dismiss him at once. It will probably cause 
you some pain to do so, bat it is the wise and woman- 
ly course, and ina few years when you are a little 
older and wiser you will look back and wonder how 
you ever were so foolish as to imagine yourself to be 
in love with «a boy who did not his 
mind. 


know own 


B. B.—Runaway inatches inay have the 


} 


arm of romance about them, but they very fre- 
1 r ’ 9 
juently turn out unhappily. The rexnsonis obvious. 
Most of i matches are made aysainst the consent 
f tr 
' wl © side r the ther withhold 
A x pie and is< 
> a “ow 
we Py 
_¥ 2 af a w 
" “ saways ie and whe 
: lis Ormly bent on the : 
ria Use t yw 
I { se) i most Ukely give their coum- 











